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Executive Summary 


It has become a truism in the field of education to observe that of all in-school influences 
on student learning, leadership is second only to teaching quality. Indeed, when it comes 
to whole-system improvement, some argue that improving the quality of school leadership 
is a higher strategic priority than improving the quality of individual teachers, due to a 
principal's influence across a school.' 


While school leadership is routinely recognized as a key indicator for improving student 
achievement, there is less certainty around ways to develop outstanding school leaders at 
the scale required for whole-system improvements. Most systems of education have some 
form of training and development for school leaders.* The best systems, however, treat 
these programs within a leadership development continuum that includes recruitment 
of promising candidates, rigorous initial training and ongoing training and support with 
opportunities for advancement. 


‘This report focuses on how four high-performing systems of education designed and 
deliver high-quality leadership development programs for aspiring principals. While these 
systems have a strategic, system-wide approach that positions programs within the broader 
continuum of leadership development, this report focuses on programs that prepare 
aspiring principals for their future roles and responsibilities. 


The Challenge 


No formula exists that guarantees effective school leadership practices or leadership 
development. The challenges facing principals and school leaders are dynamic, so the 
task for systems is to develop leaders who can manage school improvement and student 
achievement in a constantly changing and uncertain environment. 


Leadership programs in high-performing systems reflect the systems’ particular philosophy 
about ways that schools get better, how teachers are expected to behave to drive student 
learning and how best to distribute teacher accountability for school and student 
achievement. Program providers embed these expectations into the design of their 
programs for aspiring leaders. 


In addition to being nested in the guiding principles of their own education systems, 
the programs in high-performing systems are organized around action learning. Action 
learning is a high-impact process of leadership development through which small teams 
work collaboratively on real-world problems of immediate professional concern.’ That 
process and the principles of effective adult learning are embedded in the design and 
delivery of the programs analyzed in this report. These programs are at the cutting edge 
of leadership training. They use highly meaningful action-learning projects to develop 
the skills and practices in aspiring principals that actually make a difference in their 
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later performance on the job. These programs maximize the opportunities for aspirin 

p J prog: PP piring 
principals to engage meaningfully in their own development, learning in the context of 
actual day-to-day system needs.‘ 


This report 


This report begins with an overview of the latest research in leadership, which is primarily 
focused on business leadership. It finds that the best business research programs have the 
same characteristics as school leadership programs in the top-performing countries: they 
are highly contextualized and engage leaders in addressing real problems. ‘The report finds, 
in fact, that some education systems can provide leadership development programs that far 
surpass those for generalist or executive MBAs. 


Systems of education are particularly well-situated to develop effective programs, as they 
allow highly localized leadership development that can prepare aspiring leaders for specific 
roles in specific organizations. The best programs combine a detailed understanding of 
principals’ real in-school roles and responsibilities with objectives for how the overall 
system of schools and the teaching profession should operate. They include high-impact 
teaching and learning activities. This simply isn’t possible in generalist or executive MBA 
programs, which accept diverse professionals from multiple sectors who seek multiple 
workplace destinations. 


‘The programs explored here build into their cores the system's strategies for how schools 
improve. While the programs have been designed to meet the needs of specific systems 
and therefore look very different in some respects, they nonetheless share common 
elements. These include attention to the complexity of schools and leadership practices, 
the use of effective adult learning practices, and action learning as a method of leadership 
development. 


Key findings 


1. High-performing systems structure leadership development to reflect their 
vision for schools. The way a system expects its teachers to act (i.e., as a learning 
profession), the kind of schools the system wants (i.e., professional learning 
organizations), and the system’s vision for how schools improve (i.e., the steps 
toward and accountability for school improvement) all have an impact on leadership 
behaviors required of effective school principals—and therefore on the design of 
high-quality leadership development programs. 


2 Preparing to Lead 


2. 


High-performing systems train leaders to manage professional learning 
organizations. [op-performing jurisdictions often appoint teachers to leadership 
roles, particularly for curriculum and instructional leadership. This means the 
principal is not the sole instructional and curriculum leader, but instead appoints 
leaders and shares oversight. This role is embedded in program design. 


In high-performing systems, leadership development is tied to problems 

from practice that are actionable. Programs analyzed in this report are at the 
cutting edge because they use action learning projects for leadership development. 
Such projects enable participants to develop leadership practices in a real school 
environment. They engage in a school improvement inquiry that directly reflects 
the roles and responsibilities of principals. Critically, they are supported by a 
serving principal who is often the principal of the host school. This leads to effective 
mentoring, as the mentor has a professional stake in the success of the candidate’s 
project. 


In high-performing systems, school leadership programs build skills for a 
dynamic work environment. School principals work in complex professional 
learning environments that are dynamic and in constant flux. No formula exists 

for effective leadership in complex environments, so leaders need to develop 
resilience, critical thinking skills and the ability to adapt practices for new situations. 
Leadership development programs in these systems are not “content events” but are 
instead a way of defining the principal's job as a continuous learning process. 


Leadership development programs in high-performing systems continue 
throughout a leader’s career. Unlike most U.S. school jurisdictions, these high- 
performing systems take a systematic and comprehensive approach to leadership 
development that is career-long and system-wide. They actively identify, recruit 
and develop high-potential leaders from early in teachers’ careers, following them 
through to the system level. The programs considered here are part of a broader 
leadership development continuum for each system and have been designed to 
complement it. 
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4 Preparing to Lead 


Introduction 


Improving school leadership is central to education improvement efforts. After teacher 
effectiveness, school leadership has the greatest in-school impact on student outcomes 
and is widely considered crucial to system reform.’ The 2015 Every Student Succeeds 
Act recognizes this and provides targeted funding to help U.S. states and districts set up 
strategies and actions to improve their leaders. But it is not clear what to do to achieve 
this, as many interventions have not had the success we would like. 


‘The world’s highest-performing school systems have all made extensive investments in 
school leadership development programs, and these provide some insights. Students 
in Ontario, Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai performed, on average, in the global 
top ten systems for student achievement in mathematics, literacy and science in the 
Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) for 2009 and 2012.° 


But these systems have not always been at the top of the world tables. Singapore and Hong 
Kong were once ranked 15th and 17th in reading literacy (PIRLS).” Administrators’ alarm 
then prompted significant reforms, especially in Hong Kong where major curriculum 
reforms were implemented. In Ontario, concern about student performance led to a 
system-wide literacy improvement strategy starting in 2004. 


A key part of reform in all these systems was leadership development. With the exception 
of Shanghai, they all designed mandatory pre-service preparation programs for aspiring 
principals starting in 2000. Singapore’s Leaders in Education program (LEP), Ontario's 
Principal’s Qualification Program (PQP), and Hong Kong’s Preparation for Principalship 
(PFP) program within the Continuing Professional Development Framework are gateway 
qualifications for principals aspiring to serve in these systems’ primary and secondary 


public schools. 


Shanghai’s path was different, as its challenge was to upgrade the skills of an entire 
teaching and leadership force. That required an initial focus on training the existing 
workforce and their training for principals is conducted while they are new to the job and 
is less formalized than in the other jurisidictions. 


‘This report shows how these systems now provide high-quality school leadership 
development programs that: 


¢ Are tailored to reforms in each specific education system, so that programs vary to 
deliver the school leadership that each system needs; 


¢ Design the training as a practical experience under the guidance of expert leaders; 
and 


¢ Overcome the pitfalls of both leadership development in other industries and 
generalist and executive MBA programs. 
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These programs are only one component of the leadership development continuum. 


None of these high-performing systems relies solely on leadership development programs 
to prepare great school leaders. By the time an aspiring principal undertakes the leadership 
development program in Ontario, Hong Kong, Shanghai or Singapore, he or she will have 
had opportunities for teacher leadership experiences and development within their own 
and other schools. These may involve sharing responsibility for school and curriculum 
improvement or participating in professional learning communities and networked teacher 
development. 


In Singapore and Shanghai, aspiring principals will have had extensive curriculum and 
instructional leadership experience as part of their initial teacher training and development 
courses. Singapore ensures early development for teachers on the leadership track by 
assigning specific roles and responsibilities in the school improvement cycle; Shanghai does 
it through in-school lessons and research groups. This approach at the teacher leader level 
has an impact on how each system then develops school principals, and ultimately on the 
roles and responsibilities of principals and leadership teams. 


System-wide and career-long investment in identifying and managing future leaders is in 
contrast to the United States, where much of the focus falls on in-service and instructional 
leadership development for current school leaders. 


‘The way each system defines school leadership development is therefore contingent upon 
how that system organizes the broader school workforce and its development. Variables 
include talent identification and management; recruitment and selection protocols; in- 
service principal development and appraisal; and the pathways to system leadership roles 
for experienced principals, such as superintendent or supervisory officer roles. 


In each system, pre-service principal preparation programs complement the broader 
structures and are designed in sequence and timing to support aspiring school leaders 
during their transition to being principals. Shanghai is the exception in that it requires a 
minimum number of continuing professional development hours for new principals, not a 
mandatory pre-service program. 


In addition, all four areas conduct growth-based appraisals for principals and vice 
principals and have expectations for their further leadership development. Ontario and 
Hong Kong have different requirements and opportunities for principals within two years 
of appointment and for experienced principals. 


Each high-performing system identified in this report therefore takes a strategic and 
comprehensive approach to identifying, developing and supporting great school leaders, 
beginning early in a teacher’s career and continuing through to system-level leadership 
roles and development. The leadership development programs considered here are one 
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stage in this continuum. ‘The other aspects of the continuum are outside the scope of this 
report, except where they have a direct bearing on principal preparation program design 
and delivery. 


The authors of this report hope that detailing this achievement will help others who seek 
improved school leadership development programs in their own systems. 


How to read this report 


This report highlights key lessons from research into how four of the world’s top- 
performing education systems designed and deliver world-class leadership development 
programs for aspiring principals. It is written with international policymakers, training and 
development providers and those with a stake in school leadership development in mind. 


It is notable that in each of these high-performing systems, no single entity has sole 
authority over the design and delivery of the leadership development program. Instead, it 
is a partnership among government, universities and program providers. 


Part I of this report discusses and analyzes common elements of these four programs and 
why they are so successful. 


¢ Chapter 1 discusses trends and problems in leadership development programs across 
diverse industries, particularly in business schools, where most research has focused. 
Many of these programs are disappointing, as they are not focused on the actual 
contexts in which leaders work. But the four programs profiled in this report are 
grounded in the education system. They use not only mentorships and practical 
experiences, but also action learning methods. ‘This chapter argues that the world’s 
best school leadership programs are ahead of the game internationally and across 
industries and sectors in using action research projects based on adult learning 
principles. 


¢ Chapter 2 describes ways that instructional leadership at the principal level differs 
among systems, in response to different expectations of teachers in each system. 
In general, high-performing systems invest greater responsibilities for curriculum 
and instructional leadership with expert teachers. This affects the level and type of 
leadership development required for principals. 


¢ Chapter 3 analyzes program design and delivery of the school leadership programs in 
the four studied systems. It argues that structure and sequencing of these programs 
are critical in their effectiveness and reflect best practices in program design. 


Part I] presents the original case studies that led to the findings and analyses in Part I. 
‘These studies detail school leadership development programs in Ontario, Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Shanghai® in both descriptive and analytic terms. They provide in-depth 
information on the system context, roles and responsibilities of school leaders, along with 
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their specific program objectives and design and delivery principles.’ The two parts are 
written to be complementary. 


Every high performer has a history 


“Leadership has made the difference in Ontario—it’s undeniable. We can trace it, feel it, 
see it.” 
—Michael Fullan ’? 


School leadership development programs in high-performing systems are shaped to the 
needs of the system. Over the last 15-20 years, these systems have undertaken reforms that 
set expectations for: 


¢ The ways the system wants teachers to act (as a learning profession); 


¢ The kind of schools the system wants (increasingly autonomous professional learning 
organizations); and 


¢ ‘The system’s vision for the way schools get better (through requirements for 
improvement and accountability). 


For instance, Singapore launched the Thinking Schools, Learning Nation agenda in 1997. 
Shanghai initiated the enormous process of de-politicizing the principalship with its 
Principal Responsibility System reforms starting in 1993. Hong Kong began its transition 
to School-based Management in 1991, and Ontario embarked on whole-system reforms in 
2003. 


‘These efforts changed what it means to be—and therefore to become—an effective school 
principal. Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai and Ontario prioritized school leadership 
development as a strategy for ensuring that the right people would lead their schools. The 
strategies were broad, targeting attraction, selection, ongoing development and retention 
of the kinds of people who could lead schools and the teaching profession to success in the 
new reform era. 


Except for Shanghai (which requires new principals to undertake a minimum number of 
professional development hours within six months of appointment), the high-performing 
systems established pre-service programs for aspiring principals as part of these broader 
strategies. 


Providers of leadership development programs in these systems considered the reform 
context and system objectives in their design and delivery of these programs. This makes 
sense. If the objective of a program is to prepare effective school leaders for work in a 
specific system, then it is critical to understand how that system wants principals to act 
and how it will hold them accountable. 
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The providers therefore designed programs for specific roles and responsibilities, going 
beyond a checklist of standards or competency frameworks. Instead, they focus on how 
aspiring principals need to act in order to role-model lifelong learning for the teaching 
profession within each system’s specific setup and accountability procedures. They use long- 
term action research projects as the primary teaching and learning activity. 


Such projects require aspiring principals to enact an instructional and organizational 
leadership role in a supported and challenging environment, one that reflects the contexts 
of principals in that system. In this respect, these programs are at the global cutting edge of 
leadership development, not just in education but across all sectors and industries. 


Program overviews 
Ontario, Canada — The Principal’s Qualification Program 


Aspiring principals in Ontario must complete the Principal’s Qualification Program (PQP) 
prior to assuming a principal's position. Teachers with at least five years’ experience can 
apply to undertake the PQP at one of the province's many providers. The PQP is designed 
by the Ontario College of Teachers, the province’s self-regulatory body for the teaching 
profession. The College released new draft guidelines for the PQP in 2016." 


The PQP objective is to prepare school leaders to serve as “critically reflective educational 
leaders who function effectively in dynamic, diverse and complex contexts” in Ontario's 
culturally diverse system.'* The PQP has three core components. Parts I and II require 
125 hours each, and the Leadership Practicum is 60 hours. Content for Parts I and II 

is organized around the five leadership domains in the Ontario Leadership Framework. 
Candidates can undertake Parts I and II at different providers, and must complete 

the Leadership Practicum prior to commencing Part I. The Practicum is an in-school 
collaborative inquiry project undertaken with the support of a serving principal or vice 
principal mentor. Candidates must demonstrate through the project that they have 
contributed to the school improvement goals for that year, taking the five leadership 
domains into account. 


The PQP supports candidates in building their capacity for critical thinking and inquiry 
through use of key leadership theories that support the province’s vision for schools—to be 
“ethical, equitable, just, inclusive, engaging and empowering learning environments.”'? 


The College of Teachers accredits multiple providers of the PQP, including the principals’ 
councils, universities and some district school boards (in collaboration with the councils). 
To help providers design courses that meet provincial requirements, the College publishes 
program guidelines that outline the PQP’s structural, instructional and evaluation 
requirements. To be approved, prospective providers design a course aligned with the 
standards, conceptual framework, and vision in the College’s PQP Guidelines. Proposed 
courses are submitted to the College for accreditation and may then be offered to teachers. 
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Box 1 Programs and the Leadership Continuum: Becoming a Principal in Ontario, Canada 


Diana Panagiotopoulos is a secondary school principal with the Toronto District 

School Board in Ontario, Canada. Having completed Parts I and II of the Principal’s 
Qualification Program in 2001, Diana is now an instructor for the PQP offered through 
the Ontario Institute of Studies in Education at the University of Toronto (OISE). Diana 
is currently undertaking further supervisory officer training through the Ontario College 
of Teachers, the province’s regulatory body that oversees design and licencing for the PQP. 


Diana has held various leadership positions during her teaching career, each preparing her 
for the next with the support of leadership development programs. She was a classroom 
teacher for five years and a department head for four of the five. She then worked as a vice 
principal for three years before being promoted to principal. She has been a principal in 
two different schools, totalling ten years’ experience. 


Diana says she tries “to take every opportunity for learning that is offered” through the 
district school board, as well as taking courses with the Ontario Principals’ Council. She 
values ongoing professional development and learning and emphasizes the importance of 
“supporting teachers working with students.” She believes that collaborating with teachers 
and developing their skills is key to school improvement. 


Diana recognizes that professional development and ongoing learning are fundamental for 
educators. Her experience has informed her view that it is her responsibility as principal 
to offer professional development to teachers because it is “beneficial to the system and to 
the individual’s needs.” She believes it is necessary to support teachers to achieve their full 
potential, even if it means that excellent teachers move on to other opportunities. 


Similarly, Diana invests time mentoring vice principals and new principals, formally and 
informally, and creates dialogue with her vice principals for their leadership development. 
She sees her role as principal as supporting the ongoing learning of her teachers and 
teacher leaders so that they are better equipped to work with students. 


For her own support as a serving principal, Diana draws on her professional networks and 
associations. She sees this as a highly important collaboration. Together, principals will 
“brainstorm ideas and strategies,’ discuss operational concerns and share resources such as 


staff handbooks. 


Source: Diana Panagiotopoulos, correspondence October 2016. 
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Figure 1 Principal’s Qualification Program (PQP) Ontario, Canada 


Objective: The program is designed to “...support candidates in becoming 
critically reflective educational leaders who function effectively in 


Designed by the 


Ontario College of 
dynamic, diverse and complex contexts characterized by rapidly changing 


Teachers, the teaching ‘i 


regulatory body. The circumstances.” 
College develops 
aes Selection: Aspiring principals apply directly to their provider of choice. 


a PQP, which the 


College accredits. 


Prerequisites include five years’ teaching experience; teaching qualifications 
in three of four school levels including intermediate (grades 7 to 10); and a 
Master’s degree or two specialist qualifications or one specialist and a half- 
Master's degree. 


Provided by multiple 


sources: Program: The PQP has three core components: Parts I and II and a leadership 
Universities practicum. Parts I and II are 125 hours each, organized around five leadership 
Principals domains in the Ontario Leadership Framework. The leadership practicum 


councils is a 60-hour school improvement action research project undertaken in a 

Some district school. Participants must demonstrate through the practicum that they have 
school boards contributed to the school improvement plan for that year. It is an inquiry-based, 
partnered with collaborative project. Fees vary by provider, but are about CAN$990 (US$733) 
councils for each of the two parts. 


Since 2002, Hong Kong’s official leadership development and qualification requirements 
for principals have been structured around the Continuing Professional Development 
Framework. This framework lays out certification requirements for aspiring principals and 
ongoing professional development requirements for new principals (within the first two 
years of practice) and serving principals (those with three or more years’ experience). 


Since 2004, all aspiring principals have been required to complete a Certification for 
Principalship (CFP). This involves three activities that must be completed within a two- 
year period: 

1. Needs-Analysis program; 

2. Preparation for Principalship program; and 


3. Professional development portfolio. 


This report focuses on the Preparation for Principalship (PFP) program within Hong 
Kong’s Certification process, but addresses all three activities in the case study in Part 
II. To help providers design a program that meets system requirements, Hong Kong’s 
Education Department Bureau publishes a PFP guideline. 


Like the Principal’s Qualification Program in Ontario, which is organized around five 
leadership domains, Hong Kong’s PFP guidelines are organized around six core areas of 


leadership and Hong Kong’s policy context.'* Providers are required to periodically update 


their programs’ core content to address the needs of aspiring principals and Hong Kong’s 
changing policy and educational landscape. 


The Education Department Bureau guidelines illustrate ways the six core areas can be 
adapted to principal development. At the certification stage, the six areas provide the 
modular backbone for content focused on school improvement and strategic planning 
and on Hong Kong’s requirements for teacher professional development and specific 
accountability mechanisms, such as the School Development and Accountability (SDA) 
Framework. 


In line with the Continuing Professional Development Framework for principals, which 
foregrounds action learning, PFP includes a core action research component. Participants 
undertake a school-based action research project based on a fact-based “problematic 
aspect” of teaching and learning in the school. They then go through the processes of 


“planning, acting, observing and reflecting” on their project for improving the situation. 
Figure 2 Preparation for Principalship (PFP), Hong Kong 
Preparation for Principalship (PFP) 


Objective: The Preparation for Principalship (PFP) program aims to “...build 
the capacity of aspiring principals to develop strategic, instructional and 


Designed by the 


Education D 
te, ae organizational and community leadership, as well as to establish sound beliefs 


adh denies and values that Hong Kong school principals should hold.” 


PFP guidelines that 


providers use to 


sen eR tee Pe Selection: Aspiring principals apply directly to the provider. Candidates must 


prose thee De first complete a full-day Needs Analysis program, which may be offered as part 


: : of a program. Candidates must have at least five years’ teaching experience and 
accredits providers 


a recognized teacher training qualification. 
annually. 


Program: The PDP program is one of three requirements for the certification 


Provided by multiple process for aspiring principals in Hong Kong. The other two requirements 
are the Needs Analysis and a professional development portfolio and plan 


sources, including: 
Hong Kong informed by the Needs Analysis. The PFP course is organized around six 
Baptist University 


Chinese University 


core areas of leadership that are part of the Professional Development 
Framework. Participants also undertake an action research project as part 


of Hong Kong of the program. Action research projects occur in school and contribute to 


University of 
Hong Kong 


school improvement based on student learning data. Length and cost vary by 
provider. As an example, the PFP offered by the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong in 2017 costs US$2,700. 
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Singapore — The Management and Leadership in Schools Program and the Leaders in Education 
Program 


Nothing about school leadership development in Singapore is left to chance. Through 
a structured leadership track, growth-based performance management and milestone 
leadership programs, Singapore oversees the early identification and career-long 


development of leaders from the school to the system level. The National Institute of 
Education (NIE) plays a crucial role in this process. 


Leaders in Education was launched in March 2001, replacing the older Diploma in 
Educational Administration program.'? Now widely regarded as a world-class executive 
school leadership development program, Leaders in Education was jointly designed by the 
NIE and the Ministry of Education to equip principals and Ministry personnel with the 
skills and capabilities required to lead school improvement and teacher development in the 
Thinking Schools, Learning Nation era. 


‘The Leaders in Education program has received extensive international attention. But too 
often it is examined in isolation from the NIE’s milestone program for middle level leaders 


Figure 3 Leaders in Education Program, (LEP), Singapore 


Leaders in Education Program (LEP) 


Designed by the 


National Institute 


Objective: “The programme aims to develop principalship capability that is values- 
driven, purposeful, innovative and forward-looking, anchored on strong people 
of Education 
(NIE), with the 
MOE. It was 
launched in 


leadership, strategic management skills, and an appreciation of how principals 
could work effectively in a complex environment.”* 


2001 to replace 
the Diploma 

in Educational 
Administration to 
prepare principals 
for Thinking 
Schools Learning 
Nation. 


Provided by the 
NIE. More than 
40 NIE faculty 
members are 
involved in design 
and delivery. 


Selection: MOE selects 30 to 40 vice principals and Ministry of Education officers 
annually, based on ongoing performance management reviews, situational tests 
and interviews. After the LEP, graduates return to their schools until placed in a 
principal role by the MOE. Participants typically have completed the MLS earlier 


in their careers. 


Program: The LEP is a 6 month full-time pre-service milestone program. 


MOE sponsors participants’ fees, including a 2-week international visit. LEP 


participants work in syndicates of 5 to 6 members with a NIE faculty facilitator. 
Key LEP components include: 

Compulsory modules (there are no electives); 

Creative Action Project (a school improvement action research project 

undertaken in a school under the mentorship of the principal); 

Talks and case study sesssions; 

Industrial and school site visits; and 

Management Dialogue Sessions and sessions on Ministry objectives. 
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Figure 4 Management and Leadership in Schools Program (MLS), Singapore 


Management and Leadership in Schools Program (MLS) 


Designed by the Objective: The MLS “...aims to create new knowledge in generative and 
National Institute collaborative learning, beyond a single discipline/ subject; enhance expert 

of Education competence among middle level leaders, with reference to their position on the 
(NIE), with the leadership track; and enhance capacity to lead teaching and learning through a 
MOE. The MLS learning team, focusing on continual improvement in the curriculum.”* 

was conceived in 

2006 and launched 

in 2007 to prepare Selection: The Ministry of Education selects participants each year. Candidates 
middle level must have been in a teacher leadership role such as Head of Department, subject 
leaders to lead and head or level head for at least one year. 

manage teams and 


departments. ; ; : ; 
Program: The MLS is a milestone leadership development program for middle 


level leaders on the leadership track. It is a 17-week full-time program sponsored 

by the Ministry of Education. The MLS prepares middle level leaders for 
Provided by curriculum, management and leadership in schools, particularly as instructional 
the NIE. More leaders and to support the principal. The MLS includes these core components: 
than 40 NIE Core module (fundamentals of leadership and management); 
faculty members Elective modules (curriculum, assessment, stakeholder relationships, etc); 
are involved in Curriculum project (action research by discipline in schools with a mentor 
designing and principal); 
delivering the MLS. Local organizations and school visits; and 

One-week overseas study visit. 


(which refers to teacher leaders such as heads of department and subject or level heads), 
the Management and Leadership in Schools (MLS) program. The MLS develops teacher 
leaders’ curriculum expertise, leadership and management skills, and the two programs 
are more integrated than commonly assumed. ‘They share philosophies and adult learning 
principles (such as learning by doing), and can almost be thought of as two halves of one 
overarching school leadership development program that spans a teacher's trajectory from 
departmental leadership to the principal’s office.'® 


The philosophy behind these milestone programs is “to develop educational leaders 


with the mindset and capacity to lead and manage change in a complex and evolving 


. » 17 
environment. 


Together, the programs support teachers on Singapore's leadership track through various 

in-school leadership responsibilities, culminating in the principalship. Both programs are 
full-time. Each includes a substantial action research project designed to give candidates 

experience in leading school improvement processes based on problems in student 


learning. 
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Shanghai 


The principal’s role in Shanghai is substantially different from that of principals in the 
United States and many Western systems of education. It is shaped by the many structures 
for teacher development, including career ladders for teachers, school-based lesson and 
research groups and performance management systems tied to the career ladder. No 
mandatory pre- or post-service qualification program exists for aspiring principals in 


Shanghai. 


Instead, in keeping with expectations of teachers’ continuing professional development, 
new principals agree to undertake 300 hours of professional development over the first six 
months of their appointment. Numerous programs and training options can contribute to 
this quota. Shanghai Normal University offers a development program for promising new 
principals, for instance, but this is just one option. 


This qualification requirement does not require a substantial change in behavior for new 
principals because continuous professional development is fundamental to what it means 
to be a teacher in Shanghai. Rather, it is the kind of professional development undertaken, 
not the act of undertaking development per se that signals intent to seek school leadership. 
Principals are legally responsible for their schools and maintain teaching duties after 
appointment to the position.'* 


Unlike Singapore, the other system with structured career tracks for teachers and school 
leaders, Shanghai does not map milestone leadership development programs against the 
career ladder. There is huge variety in professional development programs for leadership 
development in the province, and the pathway is not tightly structured, so teachers 
experience considerable differences in their journeys toward the principal’s office. That 
gives school leaders less of a cohort identity than in systems with mandatory qualifications. 
‘There are efforts in Shanghai to make principal development more structured and 
standardized, but this effort is just beginning. The case study in Part II gives an overview 
of some salient aspects. (The “View from the Principal’s Office” article provides a 
personal narrative of the way one experienced Shanghai principal undertook training and 
development.) 


Lesson and research groups (also called teaching and research units) at the school, district 
and provincial levels are central to leadership development and teacher professional 
development in Shanghai.'? The multi-level teaching and research unit structure at school 
and district levels can be a pathway for teachers to establish their expertise in instruction 
and curriculum improvements, and therefore to progress along the ladder to the 


principalship.”° 
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School leadership development 


programs that deliver more than the 
best business schools 


It is a familiar scenario: Emerging leaders and senior executives head off for a 
transformative leadership development program to broaden their understanding and 
deepen their capacity to lead, only to default to their old practices once back at work. 


It is a reality that plagues the very raison d’etre of leadership development programs 
generally. Some of the most well-regarded programs involve a year or more of teaching and 
learning activities in different countries with international experts from a range of sectors 
and universities. Others involve a series of weekend seminars or after-hours workshops in a 
room of ambitious managers. Whatever the case, too often, organizations (and frequently 
individuals) are spending too much money on leadership development programs that do 
not foster real changes in behavior once the participant is back in the workplace — which 

is what leadership development should ultimately be about. This plagues even the most 
expensive MBA programs at the most prestigious business schools. 


‘The problem with these programs is that they are de-contextualized. They don’t relate 
either to the executives’ particular workplaces or to their particular industries, so it 
becomes difficult to translate what they learn in the classroom to their daily tasks on the 


job. 


‘The good news is that aspiring-principal preparation programs are well-positioned 

to overcome this challenge. Systems of education afford opportunities for highly 
contextualized leadership development programs to prepare a cohort of aspiring leaders for 
specific roles in specific organizations. Great programs combine a detailed understanding 
of principals’ real in-school roles and responsibilities and system-wide objectives and goals 
for how schools and the teaching profession should operate, and they include high-impact 
teaching and learning activities. 


This approach is fundamentally different from that of MBA and executive leadership 
development programs at business schools. Business schools prepare diverse participants 
from multiple sectors with myriad perspectives, professional roles and responsibilities. 
While there are advantages to off-site executive development, and while exciting and 
innovative practices are emerging at the world’s best business schools, these institutions 
simply cannot provide the same level of situated and context-based teaching and learning 
and role-specific development that providers of school leadership development programs 
can. 
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To understand the quality of school leadership development programs in high-performing 
systems, it is important to comprehend the key issues facing leadership development in 

all industries. Business schools are the largest players in leadership development and are 
generally considered at the cutting edge of leadership learning experiences and program 
design. Business school programs are the primary focus of the literature on leadership 
development. Understanding emerging trends and the pitfalls of these programs helps us 
understand how school leadership training can improve. In fact, it helps us understand 
how and why school leadership development programs can and should be better than even 
the most expensive MBA programs. 


Why some leadership development programs fail 
Leadership development is big business. It is high-priority and high-cost, with U.S. 


companies in diverse sectors spending almost $14 billion annually on it.*! Universities and 
business schools are the main providers, with business schools offering open programs as 
well as customized programs tailored to a company’s particular needs. 


But there is increasing disillusionment about the effectiveness of traditional leadership 
development.” Many senior managers and CEOs have experienced “leadership 
development” that has not resulted in bringing effective leadership practices into their 
firms. 


Research and industry wisdom suggest that recurrent issues limit the impact of many 
leadership development programs across a range of sectors. These include: 


¢ Program focus is too content-heavy and does not allow enough time for the process 
of development; 


¢ Programs have little connection to the context and type of work of the 
participant, creating problems of relevance and applicability; 


¢ Leadership development is isolated from key colleagues and stakeholders in the 
participant’s professional life, with whom leadership and decision-making processes 
are shared; and 


e Programs are too short and are too often one time “content events” that boost 
leaders through intensive and interesting content but provide little opportunity 
for reflection, experiential learning or the ability to practice the new ideas and 
behaviors.” 

‘These issues are contributing to a decline in enrollment numbers at mid- and lower-tier 

business schools. In the aftermath of the 2008 global financial crisis, many people are 

newly questioning both the economic and training value of traditional management and 


business administration programs.” 
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Box 2 Action Learning for Leadership Development 


Since the early 2000s, action learning has gained traction across a range of industries and 
sectors as an effective method for developing leadership.” The establishment of the World 
Institute for Action Learning (WIAL) in 1995 was a critical moment in the ascendancy 
of action learning, which is defined as “a problem-solving and leadership development 
process that involves a small group working on a real problem, taking action and learning 


as individuals, as a team and as an organization while doing so.””° 


Though the literature varies, in general human resource development identifies six key 
components to effective action learning for leadership development: 


1. A problem, challenge or task; 

2. A group of four to eight people; 

3. A questioning and reflective process; 

4. Development of strategies and action plans; 

5. A commitment to three levels of learning (personal, group and organizational); and 
6. Acoach, facilitator or advisor.” 


The National Agricultural Statistics Service at the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the U.S. Department of Commerce have designed, implemented and evaluated leadership 
development programs based on action learning.” 


In the business world, Boeing is widely viewed as a leader in harnessing effective action 
learning for leadership development. The Boeing Leadership Center launched its Global 
Leadership Program in 1999 to develop internal leadership capacity among executives to 
ensure the company’s future as an international aerospace leader. The first stage was to 
identify the competencies and leadership behaviors required of Boeing’s most effective 
executives. This led to three tiers of competencies: 


¢ Most critical: adapting, thinking globally, building relationships, inspiring trust, 
leading courageously, aligning the organization, influencing and negotiating; 


¢ Very important: shaping strategy, fostering open and effective communication, 
attracting and developing talent, driving stakeholder success, demonstrating vision 
and using sound judgment; and 


¢ Important: driving execution, inspiring and empowering, working cross-functionally, 


focusing on quality and continuous improvement and applying financial acumen.” 


Boeing then adopted action learning as the method for developing these specific 
competencies among its senior-level executives. But Boeing is a company: it has the 
organizational capacity to develop in-house leadership development, tailoring action 
learning to its specific needs. Can action learning develop the collective capacity of leaders 
across a whole system of education? 
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‘This report shows that the programs in Singapore, Hong Kong and Ontario are global 
leaders in using action learning for effective school leadership development across all 
schools. In Shanghai, action research conducted in schools through lesson and research 
groups serves an analogous function. 


Further, we establish the reason education systems can provide a form of effective action 
learning for leadership development that business schools cannot. This has to do with the 


nature of education systems as opposed to industries, organizations or markets. 


Sources: Volz-Peacock et al (2016); Leonard and Lang (2010). 


Promising signs and new trends in leadership development 


Effective providers in business and other sectors are designing new programs that can 
avoid or resolve some of these problems. But even the world’s best business schools 
struggle with this. Providing high-quality leadership development programs is hard. 


Providers in all sectors face the challenge of designing a learning experience that offers 
participants knowledge that is relevant to their future job, while also providing them a 
“stretch experience” that takes them out of their comfort zone and back into it again. 
Leadership development programs have the potential to do some heavy lifting but need to 
be carefully designed to fit and serve the particular systems in which they operate. 


A recent project examining future trends in leadership development in the private and 
public sector suggests that different trends are likely to emerge, spurred on by increasing 
scepticism about traditional methods. The study consulted 30 experts across private and 
public sector organisations, most of them faculty in education, law, business, government 
and psychology at Harvard University.*° 


It identified four trends for leadership programs, emphasizing development as a process 
rather than a series of training events, and development of the whole person rather than 
leadership competence as an isolated area of competence. ‘The trends are: 


1. Movement beyond viewing development as technical learning. Providers are 
starting to focus on more than just ways to develop new skills and acquire new 
knowledge but instead on promoting continued learning about new and more 
complex ways to think about new challenges. 


2. Increased individual ownership of the development process. This trend is 
underpinned by research showing the value of intrinsic motivation. Once a person 
feels “buy-in” to the process and has autonomy to make choices, an intervention 
is more likely to succeed. Employees choosing their own development initiatives 
and using peer coaching makes the experience relevant, practical, time-efficient and 
focused on their needs. 


3. The rise of collective leadership. The complexity of the challenges leaders 


face demands solutions that reach beyond one individual. Rather than looking 
to individuals to solve problems, people increasingly recognize that effective 
solutions come from networks and other collaborations. Leadership development 
programs must therefore focus on helping participants understand the value of 
networks and how to build and use them. This redefines leadership as something 
not embodied in an individual but as a process that emerges in groups of people. 


Methods and processes based on innovation rather than on existing “best 
practices” or successful examples. Innovation is defined as a solution or response 
that emerges from collective processes, beyond what an individual can come up 
with alone. This is consistent with what we all know: solutions developed by 
teams are likely to be more successful than any developed by one individual. 


These trends reflect practices already well established in the world’s best school 
leadership development programs. 


The world’s best school leadership development programs are at the cutting 
edge of new trends. 


Systems of education are well positioned to avoid some of the pitfalls and challenges 
in leadership development discussed in the previous section. In fact, they are uniquely 
situated to offer very high-quality development programs because of two factors: 


Li, 
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First, all participants of school leadership development programs will hold similar 
roles and responsibilities in similar organizations (i.e., schools). These belong 

to a broad system of education with the same accountability and reporting 
requirements, the same funding and resources and ultimately the same goal: 
improving student learning outcomes. Program providers can therefore prepare 
cohorts of participants for a specific role in a specific kind of organization. This 

is fundamentally different from business/executive leadership development 
programs. Such programs prepare candidates from multiple organizations and 
sectors, with diverse professional roles and responsibilities and less feedback—if 
any—from the organizations where graduates of the program go on to work. 
‘Those organizations are not part of a public system with a shared mandate and 
social purpose. 


Second, schools are structured for collective, distributed leadership: the model 
of “heroic” or “charismatic” leadership simply does not hold in schools.*' School 
leadership development providers have focused on distributed leadership models 
and practices, without having to make the case for them in the first place. 


What makes systems of education different? 


In systems of education, multiple factors contribute to leadership development, for 


instance: mentoring, distributed leadership roles, collaborative inquiry, performance 


appraisal, a culture of continuous professional development and professional organizations. 


Characteristics that make education systems different include the following. 


Roles and responsibilities for school leaders, including distributed instructional 
leadership roles, are clearly articulated by the ministry or government entity 

that employs the principals, using various mechanisms that include professional 
standards or frameworks, school improvement requirements and career tracks; 


All organizations (i.e., schools) in which aspiring principals will ultimately work 
belong to a system of education with the same objectives for improving student 
learning, the same accountability and reporting requirements, and the same funding 
structures, professional organizations, industrial environment, and agreed-upon 
steps for making schools better. 


When leadership development program participants undertake an action research 
project, it happens in a school over a period of months, not weeks or days. 

The teaching and learning activity is therefore not just relevant to participants’ 
organizational context and ultimate roles as leaders; it is their organizational context 
and future responsibility. Action research projects are therefore an exercise in the 
exact practices that participants will use as principals. They are not a simulated 
setting or role-play activity: action research projects are real, in-school interventions 
aimed at changing teaching and learning to improve an aspect of school 
performance, under mentoring by the serving principal. 


Continuous feedback is possible between stakeholders, particularly schools, the 
government (as the primary employer of program graduates), program providers and 
professional organizations or representative bodies with a stake in school leaders and 
leadership development. These feedback loops help quality assurance and improve 
the program over time. 


Cohorts or networks of newly qualified principals can remain in touch after 
the program, providing a continued source of networked support and a shared 
professional identity that is particularly helpful in a principal’s early years. 


These system characteristics present both an opportunity and a prerequisite for high- 


quality program design. 


By capitalizing on the opportunities afforded by an education system—clear roles and 


responsibilities, high-impact teaching and learning through action research projects, and 


direct engagement with system objectives—school leadership providers are leading the way 


not just for leadership development in education but in leadership development generally. 
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Box 3 Why Some School Leadership Development Programs Are Leading the Way 


School leadership development programs can, and should, be better than generalist MBA 
programs at navigating the field’s pitfalls and challenges. 


Education systems involve extensive feedback between the providers of development 
programs, the employers of graduates (the government, district or ministry) and schools 
(the workplaces where graduates will take up a leadership role). This means that providers 
have a clear understanding of the specific roles, responsibilities and organizations 

that participants will lead. ‘This is true to the extent that providers have access to the 
improvement-planning steps or the performance-appraisal mechanisms to which principals 


are accountable. The school leadership development programs profiled in this report have 


maximized the opportunities for designing an experience for aspiring leaders in systems 
of education that have clearly articulated needs, accountability structures and distributed 
leadership roles and responsibilities. 


This is just not possible in generalist or executive MBA programs. 


In high-performing systems, no single entity or organization has sole authority over 
program design, content and delivery. Program design is therefore more collaborative, 
networked and complex than leadership development programs in many other sectors. 
Designers expect to respond to feedback from the government, ministry or districts and 
schools to improve program relevance to principals’ work in that system. Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Ontario all have strong feedback loops and communication, providing a 
mechanism for quality control and program improvement. 


In Hong Kong, the Education Department Bureau licences providers to deliver programs 
for the Continuing Professional Development Framework for principals. The bureau sets 
program content and design requirements based on ongoing research on school leadership 
practices under Hong Kong’s system of school-based management.** Providers compete 
on a yearly or biennial basis to deliver programs associated with the Framework. They 

are expected to update their content in line with new central policies or accountability 
requirements. 


Singapore’s Ministry of Education has an “enhanced partnership” with the National 
Institute of Education (NIE), the system’s sole provider of milestone leadership 
development programs, and with schools. The Ministry and NIE worked together after 
the introduction of the Thinking Schools, Learning Nation agenda in 1997 and the School 
Excellence Model in 2000 to design the Leaders in Education program to prepare principals 
in the context of this new vision. 


The Ontario Ministry of Education has input into the Principal’s Qualification Program 
Guidelines, which are developed by the Ontario College of Teachers, the province's self 
regulatory body. In turn, the College bases its work on the Ontario Leadership Framework 
developed by the Institute of Education Leadership. The Institute is a partnership including 
the ministry, principals’ associations, directors of education councils and other stakeholders 
in leadership development. The College then accredits multiple providers to deliver the 
programs. Providers include the principals’ councils and several universities, which tailor 
the Guidelines to deliver programs suited to each constituency (e.g., French, Catholic 

and public schools). These mechanisms provide further specialization in school leadership 
development that is rooted in the evidence-based practices of the Ontario Leadership 
Framework. 


Shanghai is the exception in this report: it has no single pre-service program for aspiring 
principals. New principals agree to undertake at least 300 hours of continuing professional 
development within the first six months of their appointment. Leadership development 
occurs in multiple contexts, including numerous programs at the universities and district 
education bureaus. 


Feedback across these systems ensures that the programs aspiring principals undertake are 
highly relevant to their roles and responsibilities once in the position. 


So how do these programs avoid the pitfalls of leadership development? 


A recurrent issue for leadership development programs is that they are too content-heavy 
and do not include the type of work and professional relationships that shape participants’ 
efforts to lead changes in the workplace. In short, they fail to consider context. 


‘The school leadership development programs profiled in this report do not just take context 
into account; they are designed to teach aspiring leaders to succeed in a shared context. 
They work with a professional cohort of aspiring principals who will undertake analogous 
roles in a specific kind of organization. Further, this cohort will typically work for the same 
employer—the government, ministry or district—that has communicated expectations for 
how they should act. 


Context is more than content 


‘These programs offer core and elective modules on the actual school improvement 
requirements and accountability processes mandated by the government, ministry or 
district school boards in that system. But what makes these programs exceptional is that 
context informs the teaching and learning activities (and not simply the content) of the 
program design and delivery. This is done through action research projects that occur in 
schools: these projects occur not in a simulated or typical learning environment, but in 
the actual kinds of organizations that graduates will be expected to lead upon program 
completion. 
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Box 4 Mentoring for Action Research 


We all know that mentoring matters for effective leadership development. But systems 
struggle with getting the right people for the role: not all mentoring is equal. To overcome 
this, program providers in these high-performing systems have identified a mechanism for 
engaging highly motivated principal mentors. 


Each program participant must complete an action research project in a school and the 
project must contribute to the improvement of the school. The principal of the school 
typically mentors the aspiring principal throughout. The school principal therefore has 
a clear incentive to develop the program participant and to improve the quality of the 
action research project, as it directly affects the principal’s school’s performance. 


From the developmental point of view, there is a world of difference between mentoring 
that consists of monthly (or even weekly) catch-ups between the mentor and the aspiring 
principal and mentoring in which the principal mentor supports the candidate through an 
ongoing, problem-driven project in the mentor’s own school. The professional stakes for 
the latter are high, especially because principals in these systems are accountable for the 
same school improvement plan that their mentees work on. 


Mentoring a program participant through an in-school action research project is also 
effective professional development for serving principals. Principal mentors must share 
leadership over a vital aspect of school improvement, entrusting the participant to 

oversee an aspect of teacher professional development or teaching practices. They must 
communicate clearly what their own improvement goals are, including the data or 
processes they use to identify these goals, and their strategies for achieving them. This is a 
confronting exercise, which requires them to have difficult performance conversations and 
open up their own leadership practices to others. 


When done well, action research projects provide effective development for aspiring and 
serving principals alike. 
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Action research projects are discussed at length in Chapter 3. The key point is that 
through action research projects, change management and leadership development are 
“enmeshed.”*’ Aspiring principals in these programs must engage with teachers and the 
broader school community and contribute to that school’s existing school improvement 
plans or processes. 


Action research projects are typically mentored by the serving principal in the participant's 
host school. This is critical, because it is that serving principal who is ultimately 
accountable for school improvement. He or she therefore has a vested professional stake 
in ensuring the action research project addresses a real problem in curriculum or student 
learning, and contributes to the school’s vision and improvement goals. This is what 
quality mentoring looks like (Box 4). 


The action research project is based on a problem of practice in teaching and learning 
that is data-driven and derived from an actual problem in curriculum implementation or 
teaching and learning in the school. This is highly connected to participants’ real world 
jobs after the program. 


Projects are also sequenced to build on participants’ learning the initial part of the 
program. They provide an opportunity for participants to develop their leadership mindset 
in collaboration with peers and colleagues, and occur over time, so that participants can 
reflect on their own assumptions and practices and try out new behaviors in a supported, 
relevant environment. 


All this talk of quality and intentionality sounds great, but what does it actually 
look like? 


Understanding what makes the school leadership development programs profiled in this 
report so good comes down to this: change management and leadership development are 
flip sides of the same coin. 


In the business world, there is a growing recognition that change management and 
(effective) leadership development are not isolated processes. Writing for the Harvard 
Business Review in 2016, Quinn and Quinn explain that too many organizations (“a 
majority”) are failing to meet their own leadership development and change-management 
priorities because they treat them as separate challenges. They argue that you cannot 
achieve cultural change without leadership: “Efforts to change culture are [therefore] the 
crucible in which leadership is developed.”* 


Change initiatives require “a deviation from a dominant set of norms or behaviors.” 
This is hard, even with a clear rationale for change. The best learning environment for 
effective leadership development is one in which aspiring leaders attempt behavior change 
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in a way that is meaningful for their organization’s core business, such as adopting new 
accounting practices or a new knowledge management system, or conducting formative 
assessment in a classroom. There is nothing abstract about this process: it is culturally and 
organizationally rooted in the aspiring leader’s workplace and directly relates to issues of 
immediate professional concern. 


Through partnerships with schools, school leadership development program providers can 
offer teaching and learning activities in the actual organizations where graduates will work 
after the program. At schools, program participants can therefore lead change initiatives 
where they enact the specific roles and responsibilities they will assume after the program, 
while being supported by an experienced principal mentor with a professional stake in 
their success. 


Action research projects—which “enmesh” change management and leadership 
development—are therefore the crucible of high-quality leadership development in 
programs for aspiring principals in Ontario, Hong Kong and Singapore. 


Aspiring principals are placed in a real school (where they do not necessarily have prior 
professional capital) and told to persuade teachers to change their daily practices to 
improve a specific aspect of student learning in line with school vision and goals. ‘This is 
the crux of what it means to be an effective principal. 


Aspiring principals must identify an actual problem of practice, holding difficult 
professional conversations with the principal and with teachers and using available 
assessment data. They then collaborate to develop, implement and monitor a strategy for 
improving the situation, which requires getting teachers to change their daily practices 
and cultural norms. This is hard. Teachers are busy, critical professionals already working 
towards a school improvement plan: unless they are convinced that the aspiring principal’s 
proposal has merit, it will fail. 
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Instructional leadership varies 


between systems. This matters for 
high-quality program design. 


Instructional leadership has been a dominant theme of school leadership research and 
development programs for well over a decade. Given its importance, it would be intuitive 
to assume that programs in high-performing systems focus more on instructional 
leadership than other systems. But this isn’t necessarily the case. In fact, some of these 
programs focus much less on instructional leadership. 


‘The reason is that these programs have been tailored to suit the needs of the system they 
serve. They assess system objectives and the roles and responsibilities of teachers, teacher 


leaders and school principals. This chapter highlights these links. 


Instructional leadership in high-performing systems is distributed and highly collaborative; 
development programs are designed to reflect these divisions of responsibility. In Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Singapore and Ontario, the principal is not the sole school instructional 
leader. Formal and informal teacher-leader positions—such as heads of department and 
subject heads in Singapore, primary school curriculum leaders in Hong Kong, lesson and 
research group leaders in Shanghai, and Student Success teachers and leaders in Ontario— 
have roles and responsibilities for instructional leadership and improving teaching and 
learning. 


‘These teacher leaders receive targeted development in curriculum leadership and 

are expected to directly lead curriculum improvements at the school level. Multiple 
mechanisms solidify these responsibilities: leadership tracks or career ladders and specific 
planning and reporting processes. Aspiring principals in these systems have therefore 
typically received targeted training and/or in-school experience in instructional leadership 
before they undertake formal leadership development. 


Once in the role, principals work closely with instructional leaders to design, implement 
and review the curriculum in line with student learning needs. Teacher leadership over 
curriculum and instruction has clear implications for leadership training and development: 
leaders at all levels need the right training at the right time. 


‘This highlights the way programs are suited to specific systems and are not easily 
transferable. For example, Singapore’s Leaders in Education program was designed in 
response to the Ministry of Education’s strategic objectives in its 1997 Thinking Schools, 
Learning Nation agenda and the School Excellence Model of 2000. Under these models, 
distributed school leadership practices are clearly communicated: principals serve as 
“CEOs” of professional learning organizations, while teacher leaders (i.e., heads of 
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Box 5 Performance Development and Career Tracks in Shanghai Schools 


Shanghai does not have a mandatory pre-service leadership development program 
like the other high-performing systems in this report. But the way its system 
objectives and distributed leadership structures develop leadership skills is a striking 
example of the ways that system-specific factors affect leadership development. 


Shanghai is a world leader in teacher career tracks that reinforce the importance 

of professional learning. Teachers and school leaders in Shanghai engage in highly 
collaborative and effective professional learning throughout their careers. Classroom 
observation is frequent and collaborative research and lesson groups continually put 
the focus on ways that changes in teaching affect student learning. Reinforcing the 
lesson are performance development and career tracks that recognize key issues, such 
as instructional expertise, the ways people collaborate and develop others, and the 
quality of school-based research.*° 


This is a form of school-embedded action research for improving teaching and 
learning and is what other systems only approximate. It has several implications for 
leadership development in Shanghai, because it affects: 


¢ ‘The pathway to leadership: only people in the top ranks of the teacher career 
path will be considered for school leadership positions. They will not reach 
these positions without extensive instructional expertise. Moreover, throughout 
their careers they will have completed high-quality school-based research, led 
collaborative groups that changed teaching practice and improved learning in 
schools, had professional conversations with teachers after numerous classroom 
observations, and mentored teachers to improve their practice. Unless they 
complete these tasks successfully, they are not promoted. 


¢ The role and responsibilities of the school leader: School leaders are required to 
both facilitate and guide development activities and harness their output; for 
example, from research groups that analyze ways to improve instruction. 


¢ The nature of learning and development throughout teachers and leaders’ 
careers: Learning and development are structured and recognized in promotion 
decisions to reflect the participants’ actual activities. All school leadership 
programs go to great lengths to situate learning experiences that reflect specific 
positions in schools, but Shanghai makes this part of the daily lives of teachers 
and school leaders. 
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department and subject and level heads) are responsible for curriculum leadership and 
improving instruction at the departmental level. 


‘These reforms have shaped the way Singapore has designed and timed its milestone 
programs against the leadership track. The National Institute of Education designed a 
new Management and Leadership in Schools program for middle level leaders, or teacher 
leaders, in 2007. It prepares them for curriculum and strategic planning leadership in 
support of the principal leading overall improvement. 


While the Leaders in Education Program is highly successful for Singapore, it would be 
much less effective in other systems that have different roles, responsibilities and training 
for teacher leaders in schools. 


A lack of comparably clear distributed curriculum and instructional leadership roles and 
responsibilities for teachers in many U.S. states and districts could explain why some 
systems have a much stronger focus on foundational instructional leadership skills at the 
principal level than the development programs in these high-performing systems. 


Distributed instructional leadership underpins development programs in Singapore 


“While principals are viewed as CEOs, middle level leaders are seen as ‘middle-up-doww’ 
leaders and managers. Middle level leaders have the responsibilities of creating and 
implementing concrete concepts to solve and transcend the contradictions arising from 

gaps between what exists at the moment and what principals hope to create in a dynamic 
learning system... Thus, through [the Management and Leadership in Schools program] 
we need to develop innovative curriculum leaders who can lead advances in all dimensions 
of the teaching and learning process, and accountable personnel who thrive on versatility, 
challenge, complexity and autonomy.’°° 


Instructional leadership in Singapore is highly collaborative and distributed. The 
leadership career track illustrates a teacher’s pathway from the classroom through 

the various leadership positions to the system level. Distributed leadership roles and 
responsibilities articulated on the leadership track are reinforced with the School 
Excellence Model that calls on differentiated but collaborative leadership practices from 
the school’s senior leaders (the principal and vice principal) and key personnel (heads of 
department, subject and level heads, and School Staff Developers). This is illustrated in the 
Singapore case study in Part II of this report. 


These distributed instructional leadership roles and responsibilities inform the way the 
National Institute of Education designs milestone leadership development programs. 
Teacher leaders in Singapore—including heads of department, subject heads, School Staff 
Developers and year heads—are responsible for curriculum reform and strategic planning 
for school improvement under the School Excellence Model. School Staff Developers are 
also directly responsible for teacher professional development tied to student learning 
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needs. These teacher leaders therefore receive targeted training, both through a “just- 
in-time” development course run by the Ministry of Education and in the milestone 
Management and Leadership in Schools (MLS) program at the National Institute of 
Education that focuses on curriculum, leadership and management. 


Teacher leaders’ responsibilities for teacher professional development and curriculum 
reform has a bearing on how Singapore’s principals need to act for school improvement. 
‘The leadership team has shared but differentiated roles and responsibilities. One primary 
school principal in Singapore interviewed for this report said she does not consider herself 
the instructional expert in all disciplines. She can rely on the instructional leadership of 
her heads of department and on the staff development coordination of her school’s staff 
developer. Her role as principal is to articulate and communicate a whole-organization 
vision for student learning, and to cultivate a teaching and learning environment that 
supports the strategic planning and professional development managed by her teacher 
leaders, in line with the system’s vision and desired outcomes. 


Singapore's principals are trained in this “systems thinking” approach to school 
leadership—in relation to support from teacher leaders in strategic planning and staff 
professional development—at the Leaders in Education program at the National Institute 


of Education (NIE). 


The NIE has been highly intentional in designing its programs for teacher leaders and 
aspiring principals. The MLS was designed in 2006 and implemented in July 2007 to 
prepare teacher leaders, to “lead and manage departments and teams more effectively.” The 
focus was to “build the capacity of middle level leaders to support school principals.”°” 


“Effective teacher leadership cannot be achieved solely through teaching of competencies 
and theories of leadership and management. It must integrate skills such as collective 
knowledge inquiry and professional conversations. It is the presence of a collective order and 
coordination that is necessary for the development of an innovate and learning school.” * 


The National Institute of Education goes even further, however: program architects have 
used these distributed, instructional leadership roles to guide action research projects. 


As noted above, heads of department undertake a 10-week action research team project 
for curriculum reform in the MLS program. Working with principals in their host school, 
the Curriculum Project team identifies problems and real issues in curriculum design or 
implementation in the school and then collaboratively develops an authentic curriculum 
project aimed at solving the problem(s). 


Aspiring principals, the “CEOs” of professional learning organizations, undertake an action 
research project that considers the whole organization as part of the Leaders in Education 
program. 
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Box 6 Distributed Instructional Leadership 


‘There is a strong argument that teachers should be developed as curriculum leaders because 
they are at the forefront of implementing curriculum and have more direct interactions 
with students than principals. They are potentially better placed than principals to 
improve curriculum in response to learning in the classroom. 


One way of seeing how distributed curriculum leadership might function across a school 
leadership team is, as Glickman suggests, to consider the school principal to be “the leader 


of teachers as curriculum leaders, rather than the sole curriculum leader.”“° 


This conception would change curriculum development, implementation and improvement 
at schools—and therefore the kind of training that school leaders at all levels ought to 


receive at particular stages of their careers.*! 


High-performing systems embed distributed leadership structures through various system 
mechanisms (leadership tracks or career ladders, formal and informal teacher leadership 
positions, and school improvement and accountability processes that require specific roles 
and responsibilities for teacher leaders and school principals). In turn, teacher and aspiring 
principal leadership development programs are shaped to suit these specific roles. 


Source: Kiat et al (2016); MacPherson and Brooker (2000). 


Holding difficult professional conversations is crucial for effective school leadership at 
all levels in Singapore. Attention to professional conversations is therefore a priority for 
programs for both teacher leaders and aspiring principals. 


Most systems don’t have Singapore’s “enhanced partnership” between the Ministry, training 
provider and schools—or a leadership track for cultivating outstanding school and systems 
leaders. 


‘The good news is that school systems do not need formal career tracks to identify and 
groom talented potential school leaders existing leaders in talent management and 
development. In a 2014 survey, aspiring principals in Ontario's Principal’s Qualification 
Program emphasized the importance of prior formal and informal leadership roles in their 
own journeys toward becoming principals.” 


In Ontario, the school principal is accountable for goals in the annual school improvement 
plan. School principals share responsibility for planning, implementing and assessing 
strategies for achieving these goals with the school improvement team or steering 
committee, which is typically voluntary. It can include the principal and vice principal, 
Student Success team (at secondary schools), literacy and numeracy teachers, and subject/ 


grade heads. 


School improvement steering committees can call on Ministry expertise at the 
improvement planning stage. The Student Achievement Division at the Ministry of 
Education includes the Literacy and Numeracy Secretariat and the Student Success/ 
Learning to 18 Branch. These house educational leaders who work across the province to 
support school and board improvement planning. Student Achievement Officers work 
with school improvement steering committees to set ambitious, targeted goals based on 
student learning needs and system objectives. The officers work with school leaders to 
build their capacity (through professional learning, partner initiatives and funding) and to 
implement and monitor strategies for literacy and numeracy. 


For each school improvement cycle, the principal typically appoints one teacher per goal 
to implement, monitor and assess the effectiveness of the strategies chosen for achieving 
that goal. These teacher leaders collaborate with school colleagues and Ministry officers 
to identify goals for student learning based on student data and classroom and system 
data. They help devise strategies for achieving the goals and implement and monitor the 
strategies over the school year. 


Being involved in this improvement cycle is an intense form of in-school leadership 
development for teachers in the school. 


The Ontario College of Teachers takes these practices into account in designing Ontario's 
program for aspiring principals. The College organizes its Principal’s Qualification 
Program content around the five leadership domains of the Ontario Leadership Framework: 


¢ Setting directions; 

¢ Building relationships and capacity; 

¢ Developing the organization to support desired practices; 

¢ Improving the instructional program; and 

¢ Securing accountability. 
All domains share a clear focus on shared and distributed leadership for school 
improvement, and collaborative styles of leadership and working. As in Hong Kong, 
however, these leadership domains provide the scaffold only for content that addresses 


highly specific material in the system’s school improvement and accountability 
requirements. 


Under “Securing Accountability,” for instance, Ontario’s Guidelines for the Principal’s 
Qualification Program note that “the principal is specifically accountable for the goals set 
out in the School Improvement Plan.” This does not mean that she or he assumes sole 
responsibility. Instead, aspiring principals explore conducting the plan collaboratively, 
drawing on collective leadership practices. 
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The content addresses, for instance, how principals can: 


¢ Collectively implement data collection and management and analyze strategies that 
inform and support classroom and school improvement planning; 


° Critically and collaboratively analyze school plans to improve student learning, 
well-being and achievement assessment results; 


¢ Foster a school culture that supports teacher leadership, instructional creativity and 
pedagogical innovation; 


¢ Foster a professional learning community that shares responsibility for the learning 
of all students; and 


¢ Collaboratively examine innovative communication processes and protocols to 
support engagement and shared leadership. 


While principals in Ontario are ultimately accountable for the student learning in the 
school, they can—and should—foster “shared leadership,” “collaborative processes” and 
“collective responsibility” for student learning and school improvement. ‘The Principal’s 
Qualification Program has been designed to help them do that in the context of the 
system’s vision for education and opportunities for shared leadership afforded by Ontario's 
accountability structures. 


Hong Kong introduced a new leadership role (and program) to aid curriculum reform 


The Hong Kong Education Department Bureau relied on distributed leadership structures 
within schools to implement its large-scale curriculum reforms and system objective of 
turning schools into dynamic professional learning communities. 


With its proposed ten-year plan for curriculum reform, released in 2000, the Curriculum 
Development Council placed significant demands on the existing teacher workforce. 
Teachers were expected to adapt to short-, mid- and long-term changes directed at 
developing a school-based curriculum and a vision for lifelong learning.“* For many, this 
sweeping curriculum reform, on top of other Education Department Bureau initiatives, 
was a frustrating and disempowering experience. 


In 2001, the Chief Executive of Hong Kong therefore announced a new school-based 
leadership position to complement curriculum reform in primary schools. The new post 
was initiated at least in part to reduce the burden on existing school leaders and to address 
teacher concern over the pressures of whole-system reform. 


This new senior teacher post was labeled the primary school curriculum leader. These 
leaders were tasked with formulating curriculum development strategies and leading 
curriculum reform. 
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In the primary school leadership structure, this new post fits immediately below the 
principal (and below the deputy principal when it was inaugurated in 2008), and above 
existing senior teachers. ‘The senior teacher rank was culturally necessary for the new 
position to be respected within existing school structures. 


The primary school curriculum leader scheme was launched as a three-phase pilot, 
running from 2002 through 2005. In February 2006, the Education Department Bureau 
announced that the primary school curriculum leader would become a permanent post, 
effective with the 2007 academic year. 


The first cohort of 232 primary school curriculum leaders was appointed in 2002. By the 
end of 2005, there were 610 such posts, indicating the nearly all primary schools in Hong 
Kong had one.*” 


Primary school curriculum leaders have assumed broader leadership responsibilities than the 
original duties envisaged for the role. Today they are leaders of teacher professional learning 
within schools. They play a key role in ensuring schools are dynamic professional learning 
communities, as envisioned in Hong Kong’s school-based management accountability 

and autonomy structures. The distributed leadership roles of school heads, primary school 
curriculum leaders and senior teachers are illustrated in Figure 1 on the next page. 


School heads in Hong Kong are trained in leading curriculum leadership teams with 

these distributed roles and responsibilities. The Preparation for Principalship program at 
Hong Kong Baptist University, for example, has a core module on Learning, Teaching 

and Curriculum. In this module, aspiring principals explore how to “coordinate school 
programmes to achieve coherence across the curriculum, learning and teaching.” For 
aspiring primary school principals, this involves working with the curriculum leader and 
senior teachers. Further, under the Staff and Resources Management module, aspiring 
principals explore “how to create a collaborative team management ethos,” including 
aligning human, physical and financial resources “towards the goals of school improvement 
and student achievement.” 


How were the new primary school curriculum leaders identified and developed? 


The success of the primary school curriculum leaders pilot program required considerable 
up-skilling of the existing teacher workforce. The Education Department Bureau designed 
specialized leadership development programs to provide the professional knowledge and 
expertise needed to successfully implement curriculum reform. 


The first cohort of primary school curriculum leaders underwent 100 hours of this targeted 
training in 2002. A portion included team training with their school principals. That 
helped ensure a coherent understanding and approach to reform and demonstrates how 
collaborative curriculum leadership has implications for training and development.” 
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School Heads 


Plan curriculum 

Set targets & priorities for 
development 

Build up a good learning 
environment 

Nurture staffs curriculum 
& instructional leadership 
Set targets and phases for 
organizational change 
Value quality rather than 
quantity in teaching and 
learning 

Create curriculum, space 
and time for teachers 
Manage resources & 
enhance transparency in 
deployment of resources 
Coordinate departments & 
support the autonomy of 
departments 

Commend progress & 
improvements made 
Communicate effectively 
with staff 

Remove barriers 

Share knowledge & 
experiences 
Communicate with parents 


Primary School Curriculum 


Leaders (PSCLs) 


Assist school heads to lead 
& coordinate whole school 
curriculum planning & 
facilitate implementation of 
plans 

Support school heads in 
planning & coordinating 
assessment policy & practices 
Lead teachers/specialist 

staff in improving learning 
& teaching strategies 

& assessment through 
collaborative lesson 
preparation & professional 
development programs 
Promote a professional 
exchange culture within 
schools & link with other 
schools for sharing experiences 
in learning, teaching & 
curriculum development 
Assume a reasonable 
teaching load (about 50% 
of the average) for piloting 
different learning, teaching 
& assessment strategies 

for further curriculum 
development 


Figure 5 “Change agents” in Hong Kong Schools: Distributed Leadership Across Primary School 
Leadership Teams 


Senior Teachers and 
Panel Teachers 


Lead curriculum and 
instructional changes 
Support the professional 
judgment of teachers 
Keep abreast of the 
latest developments 
Liaise with other KLAs 
to co-ordinate across 
subject areas 

Manage resources & 
their flexible use 

Share issues, knowledge 
& experiences 
Facilitate professional 
development 
Commend success & 
provide appropriate 


feedback 


Source: Adapted from Hong Kong Education Department Bureau School Administration Guide (2015-2016) 


The Education Department Bureau has offered a version of this program each year since 
the inaugural cohort. As in the Preparation for Principalship program, action research 


projects are a key component. 


The program for the primary school curriculum leader cohort of 2012-2013, for example, 
included two components, described below. Candidates were required to successfully 
complete component A before proceeding to B1 and B2. 


¢ A: Introduction to curriculum leadership and management, a series delivered by the 
Education Department Bureau (30 hours) 


¢ Bl: Curriculum-related courses—on planning, design and implementation, 
change, leadership, management, learning theories and their applications in design 
and development of learning and teaching strategies, assessment and professional 
development and organizational learning (60 hours) 


¢ B2. A course of “action research, action research project and reflective practices” (20 
hours)?! 


Like principals undertaking development associated with the Continuing Professional 
Development Framework, primary school curriculum leaders also received specialized 
training in action research, and used action research projects as a key developmental 
experience. This means that primary school curriculum leaders who undertake Hong 
Kong’s Certification for Principalship will already have been trained in action research and 
will have considerable instructional leadership experience. 


Component A provides the Education Department Bureau with a platform to shape 
candidates’ understanding of curriculum reform policies, requirements and mandates. It 
also serves as an introduction to the Bureau’s support and resources for curriculum reform. 
Component B introduces candidates to theories and practice in curriculum leadership, to 
help them successfully implement school-based curriculum development. 


The web-based delivery mode used for a course in the first three cohort programs was 
removed in 2006 due to negative feedback from participants, who felt it was not suited to 
leadership content or meaningful consultation.” 


Instructional leadership at the principal level varies between systems. So what? 


A key lesson from these high-performing systems is that instructional leadership 
development requirements at the principal level are informed by the distributed leadership 
roles and responsibilities required for school improvement and curriculum reform. In 

these systems, responsibility for school improvement is collaborative and distributed: 
through career tracks, school improvement models and informal leadership processes, 
teacher leaders share responsibility for teacher professional development, strategic planning 
and curriculum improvement. This means that principals have to play a different kind of 
leadership role, supporting and facilitating these distributed structures. 


It also means that aspiring principals tend to have experience in instructional and 
departmental leadership prior to undertaking a principal preparation program—and so 
distributed leadership has an impact on the design and delivery of leadership programs for 
aspiring principals in these systems. 


Supporting the instructional leadership capacity of teacher leaders, heads of department 
and subject heads both contributes to the principalship pipeline and has a bearing on how 
principal preparation programs address instructional leadership. 
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Fundamentals of high-quality school 
leadership development programs 


“Over time, countries are likely to reap the benefits in terms of school improvement and 
student achievement from the development of quality professional preparation programmes 


for their school principals.” * 


Leadership development programs in Ontario, Hong Kong and Singapore observe a 
fundamental principle: programs are designed to fit the system vision for education and 
leadership while providing a high level of integration with the teaching profession and 
schools (the organizations in which aspiring principals will ultimately work). 


‘The way a system wants its teachers to act (i.e., as a learning profession), the kind of 
schools the system wants (i.e., professional learning organizations) and the system's 

vision for how schools improve (i.e. steps and accountability) all have an impact on the 
leadership behaviors required of effective school principals—and therefore on the design of 


high-quality leadership development programs. 


‘The best programs aim to prepare principals for the kinds of school the system aspires 

to have, are designed to prepare participants for and support them through meaningful 
action research projects that simulate the type of work they should do as principals and are 
situated in authentic school environments. 


‘This chapter outlines the fundamental principles and key elements in high-quality 
leadership development programs, drawing on design and delivery lessons from high- 
performing systems. The intention is not to replicate the considerable existing body of 
work on this subject but to provide complementary detail, especially on the ways that 
programs create and leverage links to their education systems. 


Intentional design: a fundamental rule of quality programs 


‘The reason these leadership development programs are so good is that they engage 
emerging leaders in a process of development that is not separated from their daily work. 
Instead it emerges from the complex interplay of high-quality elements such as peer-group 
work and collaborative networks involved in the action research project. 


‘The learning environments that are created in the program design reflect the complex 
and dynamic working world of school leaders. In this way, the leadership development 
programs in these systems are not simply “content events” but are part of an ongoing 
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process, because the learning activities include collaboration, networks, mentoring and 
engaging school communities in a new initiative (through action research). 


Leadership is defined beyond the individual. It is focused on collective and situated 


problem-solving, as the principal seeks to change cultural and behavioral norms at a school 


to improve student learning outcomes.” 


Figure 2, below, outlines the key elements of the design of these programs. 


‘The key elements in program design and delivery in these high-performing systems are: 
¢ Objectives; 
* Conceptual frameworks; 
¢ Duration, timing and sequencing; 
¢ Participant preparation; 
¢ Content: core and elective modules; 
¢ Teaching and learning activities (i-e., action research projects and other activities); 
e Assessment and deliverables; and 


¢  Post-program transition. 


Figure 6 Key Elements in Quality Leadership Development Programs 


CEE Mie 5 Teaching Assessment & Post-program 
needs analysis, Elective i : 
i : Core modules & learning deliverables re-entry & 
induction, 6 modules ats canes : 
(% hours) activities (experiential & ongoing 
performance 


(% hours) _ : 
review (% hours) adult learning) support 


Conceptual framework: 
School leadership practices/professional standards, or theoretical underpinning for effective school leadership 
(grounded in system vision for education leadership, roles and responsibilities and accountability) 
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High-quality programs have these key elements to support effective leadership 
development. They need to be understood as a whole. 


Assessment and deliverables reflect program content and delivery, which are all tied 

to the conceptual framework and objectives. Nothing should be designed in isolation. 
Similarly, effective action research should take place over time in a school setting and after 
participants undertake core learning modules that affect their chances of success, so that 
they can implement their learning during a school improvement inquiry. Sequencing is 
therefore a key consideration. 


Objectives 


“The [Leaders in Education program at Singapore’s National Institute of Education] 

is a milestone programme that prepares selected education officers for principalship in 
schools. The objectives of the LEP are aligned with the values and education philosophy 
of the national system. The programme aims to develop a principalship that is values- 
based, purposeful, innovative and forward-looking, anchored on strong people-leadership, 
strategic management skills, and an appreciation of how principals could work in a 
complex environment.” 

In each of the high-performing systems, school leadership programs were developed in 
response to systems redefining what they wanted principals to do in the context of broader 
reforms: Singapore's Thinking Schools, Learning Nation agenda, for instance, or Hong 
Kong’s transition to School-Based Management directly shaped the design of each system's 
respective leadership development programs (Box 7). 


This is not new: leadership programs have followed direction from system leaders for 
many years in many systems. But what is important is that the strategic direction from the 
systems focused on the specific steps that schools need to follow to improve, and therefore 
the behaviors required of effective school principals. 


Singapore, for instance, introduced the School Excellence Model in 2000 to help schools 
operate in line with the Thinking Schools, Learning Nation vision for education; Ontario 
holds principals accountable for the goals set under School Improvement Planning for 
Student Achievement (SIPSA) requirements; while Hong Kong introduced the School 
Development and Accountability Framework (including school self-evaluation and 
external school review), which shapes principals’ leadership and management roles under 
School-based Management. The principal preparation programs in each of these systems 
were designed to address these respective school improvement processes and the roles and 
responsibilities that principals had in leading them. 


But the core areas only provide the scaffold for program design: the actual content 
includes highly specific information about School-based Management, self-evaluation and 
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Box 7 How Did Hong Kong’s System Reforms Influence School Leadership Development? 


“Leadership plays a key role in a policy environment of school-based management aimed 
56 


at school improvement and better student learning outcomes.” 
In Hong Kong, the Education Department Bureau undertook massive reforms starting in 
1991 to help the transition to School-based Management. ‘That approach required schools 
to be “professional learning communities” that would undergo continuous improvement 
through self-evaluation and external accountability reviews.” Similarly, teaching was to 
become a “learning profession” characterized by continuous professional development.”® 


Hong Kong therefore needed a new cadre of principals. The ad hoc training programs 

of the 1980s and 1990s were no longer adequate to the demands. In the early 2000s, 

the Education Department Bureau therefore established the Continuing Professional 
Development Framework for principals, to develop the capacity of aspiring principals, 
new principals and serving principals to lead school and student improvement and teacher 
professional development under School-based Management. 


This included developing the Key Qualities of the Principalship in Hong Kong (2000) to 
define and clarify the role of the principal (as seen in the opening quotation). 


‘The six core areas of leadership for school and student improvement articulated in Key 
Qualities still provide the foundation for principal certification programs and professional 
development for principals in Hong Kong today. The Preparation for Principalship 
program, for instance, reflects these qualities as core modules. 


external review requirements, Hong Kong’s curriculum reform contexts and the School 
Development and Accountability Framework (SDA), to name a few. 


For more on this, see the Hong Kong case study in Part II. 


Conceptual frameworks 


Too few programs for school leaders connect the theoretical foundation of the program 
design and the proposed outcomes.” The leadership development programs in this report 
have a conceptual framework, with a theory for how the program will benefit schools and 
student learning. 


A conceptual framework and theory of action should: 


¢ Build on the evidence on effective leadership knowledge, skills and competencies 
in that system (especially if linked with system researchers and academics, as in the 
Ontario Leadership Framework); 
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e Articulate a connection between effective leadership practices at different levels of the 
system (in the ways that schools and districts or district school boards relate to each 
other and to the central ministry or government); and 


¢ Shape the ways participants are assessed and give them a sense of responsibility for 
their own development. 


The Ontario College of Teachers, for instance, uses the five leadership domains and the 
personal leadership resources in the Ontario Leadership Framework to provide a conceptual 
framework for the program. This framework is complemented by a “critical theoretical 
framework,” which is “the adoption of a critical pedagogical lens and an inquiry stance.” 
Participants then demonstrate how they have developed this critical and pedagogical stance 
through formative and summative assessments. For more details, see the Ontario case study 


in Part II. 


Duration, timing and sequencing 


Many studies have shown that allowing participants sufficient time for job-embedded and 
personal growth is crucial for successful professional development.*! Duration is the overall 
span of the program, from the first component (induction, needs analysis or participant 
preparation) to the final assessment. Sequencing refers to the way the content and teaching 
and learning activities are structured. 


Details about the duration and sequencing of programs (and program content) are included 
throughout this report. Although Singapore’s Leaders in Education program is unique 

in being a full-time, six-month program, all providers across these systems demonstrate 

a commitment to allocating sufficient time for aspiring leaders to immerse themselves, 
particularly through sustained action research projects. Part-time programs can also take 
place over a longer time span. 


What is crucial is that the sequence of the modules makes sense in terms of the depth of 
experience and learning that are expected to take place (Figure 3, next page). 


Participant preparation 


Professional development programs are most effective when they respect the needs of the 
adult learner.® Adult participants benefit from giving input into their experience in the 
program as well as the pre-program and selection stages. This need can be accommodated 
in multiple ways. 


So how do providers take participants’ prior learning and experiences into account? 


Providers of school leadership development programs use different methods for assessing 
participants’ prior learning and experience to heighten the impact of the program. The 
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Figure 7 The effect of Sequencing on Teaching and Learning for School Leadership Development: 
Lessons from Ontario, Canada 
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Conceptual framework: 
Setting directions; Relationships and capacity building; Developing the organization to support desired practices; 
Improving the instructional program; Securing accountability 


Box 8 What Is Adult Learning and Is it Really Relevant to Program Design? 


Adults are at a stage of life and development very different from school students, and this 
fact demands attention to what approach works best for adult learners.” They bring a 
more developed sense of self and purpose than children, both in terms of their approach 
to learning and their career and work goals. This has implications for how they engage in 
developmental opportunities. 


What does this look like in an actual program? 


The Ontario College of Teachers encourages instructors of the Principal’s Qualification 
Program to “honor the principles of adult learning.”® This means that all providers should 


“use strategies that are relevant, meaningful and practical in providing candidates with 


1 : : » 64 
earning experiences. 


Ontario’s Principal’s 
Qualification Program 


Six principles of adult learning 


Sources: Knowles et al (2015); Ontario College of Teachers (2016). 
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high-performing systems profiled here use two approaches to deciding that: selection and 
aspiration. 


Selection 


Singapore’s selection approach to school leadership development is markedly different 
from the aspiration approach of most other systems. Singapore’s Ministry of Education 
selects aspiring leaders to undertake leadership development programs through sustained 
talent management and identification. The Ministry uses data from its educator evaluation 
system, the Enhanced Performance Management System and Current Estimated Potential 
protocol (see Singapore case study in Part II) to shape its selection decisions. These data 
help provide a leadership development experience that is highly responsive to individual 
participants’ own needs. The information and feedback from mentors give the institute a 
clear idea of each participant’s motivations, learning styles, prior experiences and personal 
awareness. 


Aspiration 


Most systems do not have Singapore’s talent management and leadership track structures. 
Instead, teacher leaders apply for and fund their own qualification programs. Once 
qualified, aspiring principals are not guaranteed a job but return to their schools and wait 
for a position to open. This is known as the “aspiration” approach. It does not mean these 
systems cannot provide development programs that reflect the principles of adult learning 
or respect participants’ individual needs. 


In Hong Kong, for instance, aspiring principals self-nominate to undertake the 
Certification for Principalship. To ensure their learning is tailored to individual needs, the 
Education Department Bureau stipulates that the first requirement is to complete a Needs 
Analysis Program at one of the system’s licensed providers (see Hong Kong case study in 
Part II). 


The Needs Analysis Program at the Hong Kong Baptist University, for instance, provides 
aspiring principals with an evaluation of their strengths and weaknesses going into the 
program so that they can a) assess their own suitability for the principalship, and b) design a 
personal development learning plan towards “higher leadership competence.” This process 
can be a proxy for longer-term performance management and personal growth plans. 


Content: core and elective modules 


“While the interest of most leadership programs is directed at the content,” the [Leaders in 
Education program] emphasizes delivery” as the focus of learning. The content is there as 
a learning support, but the delivery architecture is what sets it apart from other programs. 
Action learning is a central concept in the delivery of learning.” ” 
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Box 9 Providers Must Respect the Principles of Adult Learning. 


Providers wanting to ensure they are delivering high-quality education that honors the 
principles of adult learning can assess themselves against the following list: 


¢ Detailed understanding of the participants’ existing knowledge and expertise 
(through a needs analysis, understanding the participants’ prior roles and 
responsibilities); 


¢ Processes in place to give the participants input in creating their learning experiences 
(e.g., personalization by selecting elective courses, choosing a project topic, taking 
part in group work or peer collaboration, setting personal development plans with 
instructors or mentors); 


¢ A range of learning environments (including group and team work and learning 
from peers); 


¢ Multiple teaching and learning methods that involve experiential learning (i.e., 
action research projects, mentoring and shadowing programs); 


¢ School-based learning (i.e., mentoring by an in-service principal, shadowing); 


¢ Access to experts and outstanding instructors across a range of stakeholder 
institutions, (professional organizations, system leaders, etc.); 


¢ Depth and breadth of available time (intensive workshops for deep and personal 
learning, and breadth of duration for long-term activities, projects and portfolio 
compilation). 


Not all providers would necessarily agree with Singapore’s emphasis on delivery skills over 
content. However, the fundamental principle holds that delivery and content are linked, 
and that effective leadership development takes place when action research projects are 
designed as a core teaching and learning activity for making content meaningful. As noted 
earlier, content in the programs for aspiring principals in high-performing systems varies 
because they have been designed for specific system objectives. 


Singapore 


All modules in Singapore’s Leaders in Education program are mandatory. Unlike the 
Management and Leadership in Schools program for teacher leaders, aspiring principals 
are not offered electives. This is in part to develop their collective professional identity and 


also to co-create a common core of knowledge for the nation’s school leaders. 


Core modules are delivered in highly interactive classroom settings. Key modules are 
covered before the action research project so participants can practice skills and capacities 
developed through the modules. These core modules are a “learning support” for the 
action research project and syndicate-based learning: they cover foundational knowledge 
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and skills that participants then reflect on during engaged, participatory teaching and 
learning activities. In 2016, the core modules included: 


¢ School leadership, vision and culture; 

¢ Educational leadership through “complexity lenses”; 
¢ Contemporary strategic management; 

¢ Human capital development; 

¢ Design thinking: innovation and values; 

¢ Valuing and developing people; 

e Values and ethics for school leaders; 

¢ Leading curriculum and instructional change; 

¢ Evaluation and assessment; 


¢ Use of Information and Communication Technology in enhancing teaching and 
learning; and 


¢ Network leadership.“ 


The main aim of these modules is to “provide a platform for bringing in new ideas to spark 
critical thinking and professional dialogue.” These modules reflect principals’ roles and 
responsibilities as CEOs of professional learning organizations: principals in Singapore are 
responsible for seeing whole organizational improvement, in collaboration with teacher 
leaders who oversee it at the departmental level. 


Competencies, standards and frameworks: an opportunity and a warning 


Ontario and Hong Kong have aspiring principal programs supported by the core 
competencies identified in each system's leadership framework, the Ontario Leadership 
Framework (2013) and Hong Kong's Key Qualities of the Principalship (2000).”° Since 
2013, the Chinese Ministry of Education has also provided a Professional Standards for 
Compulsory Education Principals list (and in 2015 released the Standards for Senior 
School Principals) to guide leadership development, including training and programs. 
‘The national Ministry of Education benchmarked these standards off examples from 
Mandarin-, Cantonese- and English-language systems, including Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
England, the United States and Australia. 


‘The standards share emphases on: strategic planning and setting direction for the school; 
leading teacher professional development and growth; leading instructional, curriculum 
and school improvement; accountability and quality assurance in schools; organizational 
management and improvement; and building relationships with the broader school 
community. 
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Figure 8 The Standards and Leadership Frameworks that Organize Program Content in 
High-Performing Systems. 


Shanghai: Professional Standards for Compulsory 


Ontario: Five leadership domains Hong Kong: Six core areas of leadership Education Principles (MOE 2013) 


Source: Adapted from the Ontario Leadership Framework (2013); the Key Qualities of the Principalship in Hong Kong (2000); 
and the Chinese Professional Standards for Compulsory Education Principles (private translation, 2013).” 


Providers in each system use these guiding competencies and standards to develop 
programs that satisfy the system needs and expectations. The advantages to this approach 
are that standards and frameworks can: 


¢ Hold the evidence on what effective leadership in that system looks like; 
¢ Aid quality assurance across providers; 
¢ Ensure that system objectives are embedded in program content; and 


¢ Enable providers to tailor content for the diverse contexts in which school leaders 
will work; e.g., in Catholic or rural schools. 


While frameworks are one component of interrelated and intentional design, they are 
not the sole or even the main content. In Ontario and Hong Kong, content under the 
standards addresses each system’s specific processes. 


Under Securing Accountability, for instance, aspiring principals in Ontario explore the 
province’s School Improvement Planning for Student Achievement (SIPSA) processes, 
including working with district school boards and the Ministry to ensure coherent 
and ambitious goals for student learning, tying teacher professional development to 
SIPSA goals and fostering shared accountability and distributed leadership for school 
improvement. 


In Hong Kong, aspiring principals taking the Quality Assurance and Accountability 
module explore system-specific processes and reporting structures, including the Education 
Department Bureau's School Development and Accountability Framework, which sees 
principals accountable for a school improvement cycle similar to Ontario's, as well as the 
specific requirements of Hong Kong’s School-based Management structure. 


Teaching and learning activities 


‘These programs reflect principles of adult learning and support the objectives, conceptual 
framework, content, and assessment of the overall design. 


All programs profiled in this report share a commitment to blended learning: online 

or digital material and multiple face-to-face teaching and learning activities. In 2016, 

the education consulting firm Carrington Crisp described blended learning as a newer 
phenomenon in MBAs, but it is a given in most school leadership development programs, 
including those in high-performing systems.” 


‘The programs also share a commitment to multiple teaching and learning activities to 
support effective professional development. Programs in Ontario, Singapore and Hong 
Kong—and indeed school leadership development programs generally—offer a range of 
teaching and learning activities in face-to-face settings and private learning, including: 


¢ Talks or expert presentations; 

¢ Workshops and seminars; 

¢ Small-group work and tutorials; 

e Private study and personal reflection; 

¢ Case study analysis; and 

¢ Mentoring and coaching. 
This is not new. Reports on school leadership development abound with calls for high- 
quality mentoring, for instance, or expert faculty. 
Action research projects 


“The project is expected to help the school to improve in leadership and management 
practices that lead to student learning, and is meant to be a profound learning experience 
for the participant.” ” 

David Ne, National Institute of Education, Singapore (2015) 


This report does not challenge or replicate what is known but highlights the ways that 
four high-performing systems provide high-quality programs through program design 
and delivery. While these programs offer a range of teaching and learning activities, it is 
the high-quality action research projects that distinguish them from others in education 
and other sectors around the world. The delivery architecture of action research projects 
provides the crucible for effective leadership development. 


Action research is a widely-used form of professional development for teachers and 
school leaders. It is a form of collaborative situated learning—learning in schools, about 
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schools—that is of immediate relevance to improving schools, teaching and learning 
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practices.’ 
Programs for aspiring principals in Ontario, Hong Kong and Singapore use action research 
projects to bring the elements of program design and effective adult learning—such as 
mentoring and professional networks, collaborative learning, job-embedded development, 
experiential leadership learning, and school improvement-focused design—into a 
meaningful development process. In Shanghai, it is conducted on a daily basis in schools 
through the lesson and research groups, as explained below. 


Action research is not simply collegial problem-solving or job-embedded development. 
It goes beyond shadowing or an isolated or theoretical school improvement innovation. 
These projects all obey fundamental criteria: ”° 


ES) 


¢ They are collaborative and participatory, with the participant leading but in 
dialogue with the school principal and leadership team, teachers, and possibly 
parents and non-academic staff. 


¢ Participants take an experiential leadership role in identifying a specific problem 
of practice of immediate concern to teachers in the host school based on evidence 
and data—i.e., a specific problem in curriculum implementation based on student 
learning data, interviews with teachers and assessment results. 


¢ Projects are cyclical, involving planning, acting or implementing, observing and 
monitoring, and reflecting and evaluating, and must demonstrate a real contribution 
to school goals. 


¢ Projects are formative, in that the plan and strategies for improving the situation 
may change in response to feedback and data that the project leader has gathered 
and analysed through implementation and monitoring. 


¢ Projects are embedded and real, attempting to change teaching and learning 
practices to support the school’s actual improvement goals and priorities for student 
learning. 


e An experienced principal mentor—typically the principal in the host school— 
oversees the projects and can help the participants frame a problem of practice and 
liaise with the school community. The mentor has a professional stake in the success 
of the project (being accountable for school improvement goals). 


‘These principles enmesh leadership development and change management in the 
complex organizational and system context in which they will work as principals after the 
program.” 
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Box 10 A New School Setting for the Action Research Project Is a Crucial Leadership Challenge 


Pak Tee Ng is a chief architect of Singapore’s Leaders in Education program for aspiring 
principals, and is Head of Policy and Leadership Studies at the National Institute of 
Education. Ng explains the importance of conducting action research projects—the 
Creative Action Projects—in school settings that are new to the program participant: 


Leaders in Education participants, he says, “have to exercise their leadership in strategically 
and systematically addressing change management issues in an unfamiliar school with 

no comforting sense of certainty. Moreover, the [Leaders in Education] participants have 
no rank or authority within the school. They should be able to work with the incumbent 


principal, vice principal, and teachers of their attachment school in promoting a vision 
of the school (i.e., 10-15 years into the future) and implementing change as part of that 


vision. The catch is that the [Creative Action Project] cannot be merely a theoretical 
exercise but must truly add value to the attachment school. Otherwise, being busy people, 
teachers will be unwilling to collaborate on the project to be implemented in the first 
place. With many variables and uncertainties, the [Creative Action Project] helps the 
participants to develop the adaptability and flexibility to deal with complexity.””® 


Source: Pak Tee Ng (2013) 


Teachers and school leaders in the host schools are busy, critical professionals, and will 
not engage with the participants’ projects unless they have been convinced that the action 
research project is of real value to their own teaching and learning priorities and to the 
school’s improvement goals. 


Each case has a real and significant outcome in terms of the aspiring principal’s impact on 
the host school: the projects are collaborative exercises in seeking a specific improvement 
in a real problem of practice for student learning in that school. Participants then lead a 
team in planning, implementing and evaluating a strategy for bringing that improvement 
to reality. 


Action research projects can inform principal selection and appointment decisions. As 
seen in the Hong Kong case study, aspiring principals can use the outcomes of their 
action research projects to demonstrate leadership capacity as they seek promotion to vice 
principal and principal positions. 


Singapore, Hong Kong and Ontario have all designed school-based action research 
projects that require an aspiring principal to lead a real collaborative team in changing 
cultural and behavioral practices. Further, the projects occur over time and are sequenced 
so participants can implement learning from core modules. Below is a brief summary of 
the action research projects in each system. (See the case studies in Part I for more detail.) 


In Ontario, serving principals are held accountable for goals identified in the annual 

school improvement plan. This is a core function of their job. A major project in the 
Principal’s Qualification Program is therefore a school-based leadership practicum requiring 
the participant to lead a collaborative inquiry project that contributes to that school’s 
improvement goals. 


The leadership practicum builds on core program content and is assessed on participants’ 
ability to demonstrate a contribution to the school improvement plan. Participants are 
mentored through the practicum by a fully qualified, experienced practicing principal. 


In Hong Kong, action learning is one of three modes of continuing professional 
development that all aspiring, new and serving principals must complete to satisfy 

their continuing professional development requirements. Participants in the Centre for 
Educational Leadership’s Preparation for Principalship program, for instance, implement 

a school improvement strategy over a four- to six-month period. During this project, 
candidates enact theories of action research covered in core content, aligned with Education 
Department Bureau guidelines. 


Rita Yeung, now principal at a Grade 1 secondary school in Hong Kong, said she found 
that her action research project helped not only develop but also demonstrate her leadership 
capacity to her colleagues and principal, helping her secure a promotion to vice principal. 
Action research projects and theories are also key components for the development of 
Primary School Curriculum Leaders in Hong Kong (as seen in Chapter 2 above). 


Figure 9 Sequencing of Action Research Projects in a Preparation for Principalship (PFP) 
Program at the Center for Educational Leadership, Hong Kong University 


Source: adapted from Center for Educational Leadership, Hong Kong University (2016)” 
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This is discussed further in the Hong Kong case study in Part II. 


Singapore: Creative Action Plan for aspiring principals and Curriculum Project for 
teacher leaders 


In Singapore, teacher leaders (called “key personnel’) are responsible for strategic planning 
and curriculum improvement at the departmental level: their action research projects 


therefore concentrate on curriculum reform. 


School principals, on the other hand, lead school improvement processes as systems 
thinkers, taking into account the whole school as a complex and dynamic organization. 
‘The National Institute of Education therefore has designed an action learning approach— 
the Creative Action Project—for aspiring principals that concentrates on school 
improvement at the whole-organizational level (which may include curriculum) in a new 
school setting. 


Box 11 What Does an Action Research Project Look Like? 


Aspiring principals in Singapore undertake a Creative Action Project at a host school, 
where they are attached for the six-month duration of the program. ‘This school is not only 
different from their current one but is typically also a different type. That is, vice principals 
from a primary school may be placed in a secondary school and vice versa.*° 


While on attachment at this new school, participants work with the principal, their 
mentor for the project, on a Creative Action Project, an action research project that is a 
major component of the Leaders in Education program. The Creative Action Project is an 
exercise in “futuring” and change management, aiming to challenge Leaders in Education 
participants’ current beliefs and assumptions about education and school leadership. 


Aspiring principals must imagine what their attachment school might look like in 10 to 15 
years (in curriculum, pedagogy and school structure) in Singapore’s economic and political 
context.®!' They consider questions about future challenges and opportunities for education 
: what jobs will students today find in this future? How can schools prepare students for 
jobs that do not yet exist? What should curriculum and instruction look like? 


Program participants then work with the principal and Creative Action Plan groups to 
implement one aspect of this future (improved) vision. They are encouraged to focus 
on curriculum, pedagogy and assessment, leading to improvements that are scalable, 
sustainable and meaningful in that school’s context. Aspiring principals use syndicate 
(small discussion) groups to reflect on ideas and experiences from their action research 
projects. 


Source: Pak Tee Ng (2015) 
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Shanghai 


In Shanghai, action research is part of the daily practice of being a teacher. Schools operate 
teaching and research units (also known as lesson and research groups) by discipline or 
subject. These units provide a platform for professional development for both new and 
experienced teachers. They meet regularly with their unit to discuss issues such as class 
scheduling; they conduct joint lesson planning, talk about student learning and problems 
in curriculum implementation, set assignments and tests, and develop younger teachers’ 
capacity with the help of senior mentors.*” 


‘The teaching and research unit structure at the school and district level in Shanghai can 
provide a pathway for teachers to establish their expertise in instruction and curriculum, 
and to progress towards the principalship. For instance, senior-grade teachers can serve 
as deputy directors of a district teaching and research unit, observing classrooms and 
advocating good teaching practices across the district, demonstrating exemplary lessons 
and publishing research.* This experience can provide candidates with the evidence of 
relevant teaching and learning activities required for promotion. 


Why action research projects are so effective: developing a leader identity 


‘These action research projects and the mentoring relationships that support them provide 
an environment for developing a leader identity. This goes beyond knowledge, skills and 
abilities and leadership behaviors to include what it means and feels like to be a leader.* 


This is not trivial. A strong leader identity underpins the ability to take up a leadership role 
with confidence, integrity and authenticity, which is important in programs that also grow 
other leaders in the organization. Identity development can be enhanced when emerging 
leaders have the chance to try out their leader identity—e.g., through leading an action 
research project in a new school—and have a support network of peers and a mentor with 
whom to share personal and challenging aspects of the experience.” 


How do the action research projects provide a context for identity development? They 
provide program participants with a situation in which they must collaborate with others 
and ultimately implement an innovative, school-based initiative. The participants are in 
the leaders’ seat: while they do not yet have the formal school leader title, they are leading 
this initiative, engaging with others as the leader. It is a real and meaningful way to be a 
leader while also having the freedom to experiment and practice before the supports of the 
development program are removed. 


Identity work, however, is not just about the doing. Plenty of teaching and learning 
activities can engage experiential learning methods. While they are “doing,” participants 
can talk about their experiences with trusted and experienced others: their program 
colleagues, who are engaged in a change management project, and (crucially) an expert 
mentor. This provides relationships within which the participant can talk about personal 
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issues and challenges. It is the trust, the duration of the relationship and the fact that the 
mentor knows the role and its challenges intimately that help embed a leader identity. 


Choice of mentor and the matching of mentor and mentee is an important aspect of this 
developmental relationship. In the four high-performing systems examined in this report, 
mentors and mentoring programs feature prominently. The mentors are experienced, 
expert principals who are available to talk with participants and work through issues as 
they are leading the action research project. 


Identity work is very personally and emotionally charged. It is not contained in a core 
module or in one teaching and learning activity. It requires a developmental “stretch task,” 
in which the participants lead something of their own with the support of people around 
them. 


The idea that leadership development programs provide an environment for identity 
development is neither new nor exclusive to education. Academics at INSEAD, one of 

the world’s top business schools, suggest that emerging leaders seek a safe place to do 
identity work.*® Here the point is slightly different. Petriglieri and Petriglieri argue that 

as organizations become more turbulent for employees (with a faster pace of change and 
increased demands), they can use external program providers as somewhere to go outside 
the workplace to do identity work. In this view, identity work feels too personal to risk 
doing on the job. In the context of the school leadership development programs profiled 
here, peer group and quality mentoring and other support provide this psychologically safe 
space for the same identity work. 


Self-knowledge and awareness are central in developing an identity as a leader.*” The 
identity work processes require a person to think about who they are, where they have 
come from and how they make sense of what it means to be a leader. Programs that make 
time and space for personal development therefore create opportunities for identity work 
as part of leadership development. 


What does effective identity work involve? 


¢ Exploring personal and professional narratives in terms of one’s experience of 
leadership and beliefs and attitudes toward leaders and leadership, power and 
authority; 


¢ Sharing personal insights and reflecting on one’s actions with peers and with 
mentors and giving and receiving feedback on interpersonal communications and 
behavior in peer groups; 


¢ Embedding personal awareness and understanding through individual reflective 
thinking and journaling; and 


e ‘Taking up a leadership role to lead a new initiative to change culture. 
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Program providers need to consider ways to design the program to best support identity 
work as an aspect of leadership development. Some programs provide a “deep dive” 
experience in terms of personal awareness, engaging participants in intensive experiential 
learning workshops in small group settings, supported by a coaching relationship that 
continues beyond the end of the workshop. However, identity development does not 
always need this intense approach. Reflection, sharing with peers and receiving feedback, 
collaborative group work, journaling and mentoring all support identity work.** 


Assessment and key deliverables 


Assessment and key deliverables are tied to the teaching and learning activities and 
objectives of the program. These programs use mixed methods for formative and collective 
assessment, including: 


¢ Peer assessment (peer-to-peer feedback or “360° feedback”); 


¢ — Self-assessment (personal reflection, personal development planning); and 


Box 12 Key Deliverables and Assessments in Singapore’s Leaders in Education Program 


¢ Creative Action Project report— participants submit a report on their action 
research project and reflect in their journals on their experience, particularly on the 
challenges they faced in both the pilot and in scaling up the project. They should 
demonstrate how they leveraged the modules (specifically “Design Thinking: 
innovation and values”) for their project. 


¢ Learning journal—participants submit a journal that reflects their beliefs, values 
and thoughts about leadership, management, teaching and learning in the context 
of the Leaders in Education program, including the Creative Action Project, 
intentional visits, syndicate discussions and courses. Each journal contains six 
reflections of around 1,000 words each, including one on the 5R5M framework, 
and an executive summary of around 1,500 words. The participants receive feedback 
from their syndicate (discussion group) leader throughout. 


¢ Course assignments—participants submit a short assignment for each core module. 


¢ International visit report—each syndicate submits a group report on the 
international visit, which may be disseminated among other educators in Singapore. 


¢ Management Dialogue Session reports—each syndicate submits a group report 
on the Management Dialogue Sessions with key senior officers from the Ministry of 
Education, drawing together key lessons and perspectives on national imperatives, 
education policymaking and values, education philosophy and school leadership in 
Singapore. 


Source: Leaders in Education Handbook for Participants (2016) 
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¢ Instructor evaluation: in written assignments (such as module essays, case 
study analyses, policy opinion pieces or recommendations), oral assessments 
(presentations), group assignments and portfolios (such as a personal development 
toolkit including reflections, frameworks, policy guidelines, planning tools, 
proposals and vision statements).* 


Participants are frequently involved in setting their own assessment criteria or expectations 
for success.”” Assessment can be used to support and corroborate the conceptual 
framework of the program. For instance, in Ontario, aspiring principals are assessed 
through formative and collective means on their understanding and application of the 
Ontario Leadership Framework and the province's Professional and Ethical Standards, and 
on whether they have met the program expectations.”! 


Programs can tailor assessment criteria closely to system roles and responsibilities and 
accountability requirements for principals, such as school improvement planning or 
leadership frameworks and competencies. Guidelines for the Principal’s Qualification 
Program in Ontario, for instance, recommend that providers include a performance 
assessment in which the participant develops a personal plan for professional growth, 
including support for student learning and staff capacity-building within a school 
improvement plan (as will be required on the job).”” 


Assessment of action research projects 


‘The aspiring principal programs in Hong Kong, Singapore and Ontario all include a major 
action research project. These projects are assessed in various ways, but effective assessment 
addresses the full spectrum of the action research cycle—including critical self-reflection 
and the identification of a problem of practice, development of strategies, data analysis, 
implementation and monitoring of the cycle. 


Action research project assessment should consider not only the actions undertaken 
but the data selection and analysis that led to the identification of—and strategies for 


improving—the specific problem of practice.”? 


Post-program 


Effective leadership development programs help participants make a successful transition 
into a new leadership role. Even the best programs, however, can struggle to manage this 
transition. 


In the corporate sector, it is called “re-entry shock”: when participants return to work but 
their experiences in the workplace and their organization’s expectations and reality around 
their potential to grow do not match their sense of development or learning from the 
program. 
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Box 13 Assessing the Leadership Practicum at Ontario’s Institute for Studies in Education 


Principals in Ontario are accountable for the goals set out in the province’s School 
Improvement Plan for Student Achievement (SIPSA). The Leadership Practicum on the 
Principal’s Qualification Program at the Institute for Studies in Education (University of 
Toronto) is a school-based action research project designed to develop aspiring principals’ 
capacity to lead a collaborative inquiry that supports SIPSA and assesses their ability to do 
so. 


Leadership Practicum assessment is designed to support both SIPSA and the Ontario 
Leadership Framework. Participants at the Ontario Institute of Studies in Education, for 
instance, are assessed on whether they have: 


¢ Ensured that the leadership practicum clearly supports the school improvement 


plan; 


¢ Established a practicum focus that supports improvement of teaching and learning 
in the school; 


¢ Assumed a leadership role through the practicum that includes working with staff 
and/or parents; 


¢ Monitored and/or measured the impact of the practicum on related outcomes of the 
school plan; 


¢ Analyzed and taken into account particular needs, challenges, plans and priorities of 
the school context; and 


¢ Identified a minimum of three specific descriptors from the Practices and three from 
the Competencies in the Ontario Leadership Framework, as foci for the development 
of personal and professional growth. 


‘The leadership practicum and assessment are therefore highly relevant to principals’ roles 
and responsibilities. It is an experiential test run of the principalship in a real school setting 
over time with the support of an expert mentor, and is supported by adult learning and 
action research principles. 


Source: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Leadership Practicum Guide and interview 
with faculty, Ontario 19 April 2016. 
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This mismatch of expectations can severely curtail the program’s potential benefit and 
even lead to the participant’s departure from the organization. It is a form of professional 
culture shock and is a serious problem for leadership development programs that aim to 
change behaviors. 


Increased attention to the experiences of new principals and support for them—such as in 
Hong Kong’s Continuing Professional Development Framework—show commitment to 
taking seriously the difficulties of early years in the role. (See the Hong Kong case study 
in Part II for details.) Similarly, the Ontario Ministry of Education funds District School 
Boards through the Board Leadership Development Strategy to provide new principals 
with a mentor in their first two years on the job. 


None of these systems relies solely on formal programs to bear the burden of professional 
leadership development. The programs are only one component of a broader culture of 
continuous professional development for teachers and school leaders: they are part of a 
process, not a “content event.” That fact models school leaders’ ongoing development and 
duties, reducing the risk of re-entry shock. 


Further, the action research projects that are a significant portion of the teaching and 
learning activities take place in the schools, the same kind of organizations where 
participants will work. They follow the procedures for school improvement planning and 
collaborative instructional leadership that will characterize the principals’ post-program 
roles, further mitigating the risk. Aspiring principals can use these action research projects 
to demonstrate their leadership development when applying for any role. 


Box 14 Accommodating Complexity in School Leadership Development: Lessons from Singapore 


“Increasingly, school leaders need to have the skill and discipline to continuously interpret 
the future into strategic plans, and then use their executive skills to accomplish the plans in 
evolving circumstances. This is highly complex. School leaders have to navigate non-linear 
change paths: navigating this kind of change is a critical competence for 21st century 
change-leaders in school systems.” ” 

The action research project complements the Leaders in Education program’s broader 
emphasis on complexity theory in school leadership development. Researchers and 
practitioners have argued that there is a “deep complementarity” between action research 
and complexity theory.’® Some argue that this is what makes action research so effective. 
For instance, it has been suggested that action research: 


¢ Accepts that systems are unpredictable, open and non-linear; 


¢ Resonates with issues of adaptation; 


¢ Celebrates the interaction of participants; 


Requires both feedback and feed-forward; 
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¢ Is reflective; 
¢ Shows an interest in exceptions or outliers; 


¢ Is not concerned with controlling variables; and 

¢ Accepts that the systems where it takes place are complex and dynamic.” 

The architects of Singapore’s leadership development programs take complementarity 
seriously, not just in action research but in their whole design and delivery of programs for 
teacher leaders and aspiring principals. As Professor Pak Tee Ng notes: 


“The [Creative Action Project] experience offers a deeper appreciation of the dynamics 
of school situations. The experience also suggests to the participants that there is no fixed 
recipe for leadership actions, but only principles for finding them. As the Leaders in 
Education participants embrace such traits, the educational system benefits from the 
development of new school leaders who are now more capable of handling the increasing 
complexities associated with school leadership who can thrive in times of uncertainty.” ”® 


The National Institute of Education has therefore taken complexity theory as a core 
principle in its philosophy for leadership development and program design and delivery. 
David Ng is a senior faculty leader at the NIE and a chief architect of the institute’s 
milestone leadership development programs. He is a key advocate of Singapore’s move 
“beyond competency-based training” toward programs that accommodate complexity 
theory.”” He explains how this design is different: “Many school leadership programs are 
set and delivered in specific modules or workshops to achieve a pre-determined set of 
competencies, knowledge, and skills...these programs are driven by the faculty member 
and the prescribed content.” !° 


In the Leaders in Education Program, by contrast, the emphasis is on delivery rather than 
content: while core modules exist, greater emphasis is placed on collaborative learning 
settings, including the action research project—the Creative Action Project—and the 
discussion groups of five to six members, or syndicates with a leader, provide the core 
components of the program. The National Institute of Education’s program for aspiring 
leaders offers an 18-hour module on complexity theory. But more importantly, the 
principles of the theory are embedded into the program design and into teaching and 
learning activities beyond content. 


In other words, the National Institute of Education uses complexity theory to guide 
program design: “By designing the LEP with reference to complexity theory, it is the aim 
of the LEP to move towards a curriculum that is more dynamic and emergent, relational, 
autocatalytic, self-organized, open, existentially realised by the participants, connected, 
and recursive, compared to the traditional didactic model.”'”' In short, it models schools as 
complex professional learning environments. 
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So what are the quality hallmarks of complexity-informed program design and delivery? 


¢ Leadership development is a process, not a product: the emphasis is not on 
objective and course-driven learning but on learning that has emerged and is 
process-driven.!° 


¢ Leadership development is more than the sum of its parts: What participants 
learn is determined by “deep interactions and the active participation in the rich 
processes such as action learning, dialogue, reflection, external perspectives,” and is 
not simply a summary of “content” that was delivered.!° 


¢ Knowledge is co-constructed and shared, not pre-determined: The LEP places 
self-organizing interactions between participants, staff and partners at the center 


of the program.'™4 


Instructors are not experts there to transmit predetermined 
knowledge but are facilitators, co-learning and co-creators of meaning, enabling 
participants to connect new knowledge to existing knowledge. Participants, in 
turn, have to “exercise autonomy, responsibility, ownership, self-direction and 


reflection.” !™ 


¢ Delivery, not content, is the focus of effective leadership learning: Content is a 
“learning support” for delivery, such as action research projects and collaborative 


groups.'”° 


¢ Leadership development is collaborative: Syndicates—groups of 6 to 8 
participants with an instructor—are a key component of the program, because they 
allow for divergent and explorative thinking and conversation. 


¢ Leadership development is networked: Partnerships with other schools, business 
organizations and educational institutions expose participants to leadership practices 
and ideas in other contexts.'” 
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Part I has illustrated how fundamental aspects of the design of leadership development 


programs in high-performing systems greatly increase their effectiveness. Analysis of general 
trends in leadership development across multiple industries highlighted recurring problems, 
such as programs that are too content-heavy, programs that do not allow for individualized 
leadership development, and programs that are disconnected from the actual content and 
type of work participants will face on the job. 


School leadership development programs have been able to overcome many of these 
problems, however. In doing so, they are at the cutting edge of broader leadership 
development trends. This has been achieved by: 


¢ Tailoring school leadership programs to the current reforms and specific types of 
leadership needed in each country’s education system; and 


¢ Using schools and the broader education system as apprenticeship-style teaching and 
learning opportunities for the program. 


‘This is achieved by taking into account key goals of each education system: 
¢ How the system wants teachers to act (i.e., as a learning professional); 


¢ How the system wants schools to act (i.e., as professional learning organizations 
responsible for continuous self-improvement); 


¢ How the system supports school improvement (i.e., the steps taken to make schools 
get better, including a school improvement model and accountability requirements); 
and 


¢ The distributed leadership roles and responsibilities within schools, including teacher 
leaders, vice principals and principals (particularly instructional leaders). 


Programs are then designed to leverage these features of education systems. Action 
research projects are by far the most important aspect of these programs, with key features 
emphasized in different ways across systems. 


How to use Part Il 


The findings in Part I are based on the detailed case studies of school leadership development 
programs in Part II. It is hoped that those looking to improve leadership development in 
their own education systems can use the detail in Part I to better understand the analysis 

in Part I. Moreover, the Part I detail should help those looking to make practical on-the- 
ground improvements in leadership development in their own systems. 


The case studies highlight the ways each system's context shaped the design and objectives of 
its leadership development program. They discuss the roles and responsibilities of principals 
in these systems, and how program providers and designers took system objectives and roles 
and responsibilities into account when creating teaching and learning activities that also 
build on adult learning principles for effective leadership development. 
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